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Hide not Thy face from me, O Lord; withdraw Thy hand 
far from me, and let not Thy dread terrify me. Correct me, 
O Lord, but yet with mercy, and not in Thy fury lest Thou 


bring me to nothing. 


From Matins for the first Sunday in September. 
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upon non-Catholic magazines as well, 
when they publish catholic articles. 
We are sorry the latter cannot be taken 
as a general endorsement of every- 
thing in the non-Catholic magazines. 
It is rather an encouragement to them 
to continue using Catholic material. 
In this we follow the advice of St. Paul: 
For the rest, brethren, all that is true, 
all that is seemly, all that is just, all 
that is pure, all that is lovable, all 
that is winning—whatever is virtuous 
or praiseworthy—let such things fill 
your thought. 
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Incident on a Bus 


Brothers under the skin 


The bus, in one of our southern 
cities, was almost filled; white people 
taking seats from the front back— 
colored people from the back forward. 
A Negro soldier got on. His Sam 
Browne belt was pulled in smartly. 
He was very straight and very young. 
On each shoulder gleamed a gold bar. 
He looked about for a seat. Halfway 
in the bus sat a white soldier—clean 
cut, slender and also very young. His 
shoulders likewise carried a gold bar. 
The seat beside him was empty. He 
looked up at the Negro officer and 
said, “Sit down.” The Negro officer 
did so and they began a lively con- 
versation. “Where is your home?” 
“How long you been in?” “I’m sta- 
tioned at Camp Robinson.” “So am 
I!” Just two young men, interested 
in the same things, a little homesick. 

The motorman had observed the 
incident, It soon became obvious that 
he was going to continue driving. But 
one white passenger had other ideas. 


By SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


Condensed from Common Sense* 


With an angry snort, he rose, went 
forward and in a not too low voice 
addressed the motorman. We heard 
the word “nigger.” The motorman’s 
shoulders sagged. He stopped the 
bus, sighed deeply and got up. As he 
did so he regarded the man who had 
accosted him with an expression of 
extreme distaste. I think the motor- 
man was very, very tired. 

But he came back to the two sol- 
diers and, looking vaguely in their 
direction, said briefly, “Sorry, you'll 
have to move.” Both looked up. The 
white officer asked, “Move? What do 
you mean?” The tired motorman swal- 
lowed. “It’s the law.” 

“What the hell .. .” 
white officer angrily. 

The colored officer touched him 
lightly. “I understand.” He smiled 
quietly. “Soldiers do not break the 
law.” 

The motorman regarded the brown 
man as he stood up. He wanted to 


started the 


*10 E. 49th St., New York City. May 17, 1943. 
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say something. But he only sighed 
again, went back to his seat, and 
started the bus with a jerk which 
nearly threw us all to the floor. 

The seated officer stared out of the 
window for a few moments, A dull, 
red flush was creeping up behind his 
ears. He coughed, shuffled his feet, 
squared his shoulders, and jerked 
himself to his feet. His voice cracked 


like any college freshman’s as he 
shouted, “I feel like a damned fool! 
Maybe they'll let us stand together!” 
The motorman turned around. He 
was grinning. “You're right, sir!” 
The tension relaxed. A sigh of re- 
lief rippled along the bus. The man 
who had objected got off at the next 
corner, and everybody smiled happily 
at each other and at the two soldiers, 


ae 
The Difference 


I was witness to a touching incident 
along the road one day. I had heard 
some wonderful news: one of Colonel 
Ramey’s B-17’s had flown in a supply 
of fresh meat from the mainland. So I 
hopped the first passing truck and 
headed for Ramey and the meat, 

Halfway up a long hill and sitting 
by the roadside was a native boy, per- 
haps 16 years old. A red flower was 
stuck in his bushy hair and his only 
garment was a gay red /aplap. I won- 
dered why he was sitting there with 
clouds of choking dust swirling about 
him and turning his black body a dirty 
gray. For each passing car he had a 
toothy smile and a wave of the hand. 

Hours later I returned, full of steak, 
on a truck driven by Sanders Brown 
of New Iberia, La., a colored soldier 
whose skin was as dark as any New 
Guinea native’s. To my amazement, 
the little boy was still sitting by the 
roadside. I called Brown’s attention to 
him. 

“Yes, suh, I see him. He’s hurt.” 

Brown stopped the truck by the 


roadside and we went over to the boy. 


“What did I tell you?” said Brown. 
“Look at that there ankle.” 

I looked and saw that it was hideous- 
ly bruised and swollen. Then I realized 
the poor kid had been waving in the 
hope that somebody would stop and 
help him. Brown got a first-aid kit out 
of the truck and skillfully iodined and 
bandaged the ankle. When he finished, 
the boy suddenly seized Brown’s hand 
and pressed it to his cheek. Brown dis- 
engaged his hand and said with em- 
barrassed gruffness, “Here you, boy. 
Stop that nonsense.” 

Then he lifted the boy as tenderly 
as if he were an infant and fixed him 
comfortably on a blanket in the back 
of the truck, As we drove to a hospital 
for natives I asked Brown how he 
knew the boy was hurt when every- 
body else had passed him by. He gave 
me a pitying look, 

“Didn’t you see that smile, boss? 
Seems like all us colored folks smile 
that way when we're sick. I guess we 
smile most when we hurt most. But 
white folks never know the differ- 
ence.” 


From The Fight for New Guinea by Pat Robinson (Random House, 1943). 
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Catholic American 


Birth and rebirth 


My dear Godchild: You, when you 
come to think about it, are a very 
new person. You have lately become a 
child of the Catholic Church and you 
have also become a citizen of the 
U.S. There are those who will depre- 
ciate both; as distinguished a Catholic 
as Hilaire Belloc has maintained that 
“Europe is the faith,” although he did 
not really mean it, and outstanding 
Americans will consider that your Ca- 
tholicism will detract from your Amer- 
icanism, making you a “left-footer.” 
But, actually, your new personalities 
blend well and possess you of just 
about the best in both worlds, the spir- 
itual and the temporal. 

You have, of course, made a fighting 
choice on both counts, The Catholic 
Church is endeavoring today as she 
was in the day of St. Augustine to 
leaven a new age. The U.S., a com- 
parative newcomer among the nations 
and the possessor of a new concept of 
life, must contend for its dream against 
a background of centuries of racial 
hates, religious animosities and deeply 
rooted class distinctions. Nor are han- 
dicaps wanting; if the Church in her 
human organization is weighted by 
the accretions and inertia of ages, the 
U.S. suffers from a brash inexperience 
which, outside its own borders, places 
it at a disadvantage. In addition, your 
two new worlds, the spiritual and the 


By BRYAN M. O’REILLY 
Condensed from the Magnificat®* 


temporal, although they complement 
each other excellently, do not at all 
understand one another and in conse- 
quence are filled with mutual distrust. 
It is your task to bring them together. 
The U.S. is a land of promise spiritu- 
ally as well as temporally. 

Europe, admittedly the kindergar- 
ten of Christendom, is exhausted and 
stratified, Generations of struggle be- 
tween Protestanism and Catholicism 
have left scars which will not easily 
heal. The European Catholic, by and 
large, yet suffers from the uneasy com- 
promise that ended the Thirty Years 
War: religion follows the prince or the 
flag and is not for export. 

The U.S. is singularly free of basic 
inhibitions to spiritual progress. There 
are obstacles, prejudices and hindrances 
of various descriptions, but they are 
less firmly grounded and they can be 
overcome. The U. S. possesses the same 
Puritanical background that taints 
England and, on the surface, all those 
factors which make the spread of the 
faith humanly hopeless in the older 
isle seem to apply here. Indeed the 
covenanting spirit is even stronger 
here, and we lack the apparent via 
media of the Anglican church. Cer- 
tainly, any anti-Roman complex exist- 
ent in England can be duplicated in 
America, But two cardinal factors are 
not duplicated. The almost mystical 


*131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. July, 1943. 
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tie-up between the country and its par- 
ticular form of heresy is absent, and 
the law of the land—more important, 
the very spirit of society, its principle 
of life—grants the Catholic Church 
that which is denied elsewhere: free- 
dom, equality and an open field de- 
rived from natural right. It is the dif- 
ference between a tolerated minority 
suffered on good behavior and a mi- 
nority which is an organic part of the 
whole and without which the whole 
would be incomplete. 

In the United Kingdom, Catholics 
still suffer from legal disabilities even 
if, for the most part, they lie in abey- 
ance, In the U.S. the Supreme Court 
has recently upheld the rights of such 
infinitesimal minority zealots as Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. As citizens of the 
U.S., Catholics can claim and practice 
absolute equality on all levels and in 
all matters, Limitations and disabili- 
ties of any sort are outlawed as con- 
trary to the nation’s ideals. 

This analysis so heavily weighted in 
favor of the U.S. might be set down 
at first sight as a typical exhibit of the 
usual American bombast were it not 
that it can be substantiated in sober 
chapter and verse. It is the more re- 
markable then that a writer in a recent 
issue of the English Catholic periodical 
People and Freedom can comment 
with some degree of truth on the lack 
of influence wielded by 30 million 
Catholics on the American scene of 
which they are a part. The discrepancy 
between theory and actuality is not 
confined to religion. In many branches 
of social and economic welfare, the 


September 


U.S., after a decade of the New Deal, 
is only catching up with long-estab- 
lished English social practice. To cap 
it all, the assertion will seem strange 
to many that America is the white 
hope of a new spiritual Christendom 
when she is famous as the prime ex- 
ponent of a materialistic civilization. 

These anomalies, however, are not 
difficult to explain. We are, in every 
aspect, a very new people, but we are 
hobbledehoys of promise on an up- 
ward path which is free of the drag 
of ancient malpractice. The cement 
which binds us together is common 
hope and striving. Whether it be a 
Mayflower Puritan, a Catholic from 
the Ark, an Irishman off a famine 
ship or a Jew fled from Hitler, as so 
many of his Aryan cousins previously 
fled from Bismarck, one thing is com- 
mon to all: they made a new start 
when they made their American land- 
fall. And that start was upon a new 
basis, that of individual human worth. 
Admittedly imperfect in practice, this 
concept of common citizenship within 
the state approximates that of souls 
within the Church, a brotherhood in 
Christ, 

The most devoutly religious man 
can read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights—our basic 
laws—and find himself obliged at no 
point to make even a mental reserva- 
tion. We owe this to the fact that the 
U. S. alone among nations was founded 
by Christian men without any pagan 
overflow from the past. And the found- 
ers, although in the majority not Cath- 
olic, were but newly removed from the 
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Catholic faith. It ran through them 
unbeknown as it runs through Shake- 
speare’s work; their dogma was Prot- 
estant but their philosophy still was 
largely Catholic. We owe it still more, 
perhaps, to that peculiar American 
concept of the nation as an idea and 
an ideal even more than as a concrete, 
fenced in area of soil. This nation was 
brought to birth in the minds of men 
long before it found its ultimate physi- 
cal boundaries. 

The perversity which haunts all hu- 
man things makes the average non- 
Catholic American today see in the 
Church not the spiritual counterpart 
of his great temporal dream but mere- 
ly a foreign, authoritarian thing, coun- 
ter to his democratic liberal instincts. 
And it causes all too many Catholic 
Americans to see in the U.S. a secular 
society in which they regard them- 
selves in their secret minds as ghetto 
inhabitants, foraging out to make a 
living but culturally and spiritually 
cut off. The only use they can find to 
make of all their glorious freedoms is 
the negative one of “touch me not.” 

Real Catholicism and real Ameri- 
canism are kept apart not by any con- 
flict of principle but by the all too fre- 
quent denial of those principles in 
practice by those who profess them. 

Whisper it not in Geth, Julia, but 
the convert, be it to spiritual or tem- 
poral principles, is apt to have a broad- 
er grasp and a better understanding 
of that which he has espoused than the 
native born. He has explored, he has 
weighed and he has suffered. 

The successful completion of the 
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American dream of the good society 
for which we all strive lies in the ulti- 
mate acceptance by our society of Cath- 
olic principles. By the grace of God it 
may be that eventually Catholic faith 
may follow, but that is a different mat- 
ter; principles are formed by reason, 
faith is a gift of God. The immediate 
task is to break down antagonism by 
real knowledge. 

The initial requisite is men and 
women of good will, but this without 
knowledge and a certain noble breadth 
of mind will be useless. Nor is under- 
standing of Catholicism alone neces- 
sary; understanding of American prin- 
ciples as they have been since the 
founding is equally important and in- 
creasingly lacking. Indeed, the most 
immediate threat to the ultimate suc- 
cess of our bravely groping, new world 
society is not its reluctance to accept 
Catholic principles but its dangerously 
rapid drift, under the impact of cur- 
rent affairs, away from previously ac- 
cepted American secular concepts. 
There is a danger that by the time the 
Catholic body is conditioned and edu- 
cated to leaven Protestant Christian 
America, with which it really has so 
much in common, the latter may have 
been metamorphosed into a pagan col- 
lectivist society with which we have 
nothing in common, since Christian 
democracy and pagan collectivism are 
mutually exclusive. 

Too many children of those who 
shied away from the Catholic Church 
because of its principle of authority in 
spiritual matters are readily accepting 
a form of civil government by bureau- 
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cratic edict which would cause their 
fathers to turn in their graves, Repudi- 
ating the very idea of a maternal 
Church, they are embracing a paternal 
government. The more complex our 
civilization becomes the more active 
part must government play (with that 
there can be no complaint) but the 
heart and lifeblood of democratic 
America and its dream will be gone 
when we allow a group of bureaucrats 
to do all our dreaming for us. The 
essence of the U.S. is a vast host of 
individual dreams stretching upward, 
not a few persons’ dreams seeping 
downward. And when bureaucratic 
process displaces democratic process it 
becomes fatally easy for hostile philoso- 
phies to infect the body politic; they 
need only gain control of a handful 
of key bureaucrats. 

The general world movement, the 
genuine revolution through which we 
are living, is in the direction of collec- 
tive action (which is not necessarily 
collectivism) and social action (which 
is not necessarily socialism). The best 
term, perhaps, is brotherhood and 
common responsibility, things thor- 
oughly consistent with Catholic and 
American concepts, That is why we of 
the U.S. have within our rather fud- 
died grasp such a golden opportunity 
for the future. It is all summed up very 
loosely, dangerously so, in the term 
democratic, 

As far as our civil society is con- 
cerned, the present trend is to be too 
“democratic,” that is, to run every- 
thing by committees and bureaus and 
pressure blocs or not “run” them at 
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all. This results on one end in license 
instead of liberty and on the other in 
edict instead of law. There must be 
in a real democracy properly consti- 
tuted authority responsible, the more 
directly the better, to the people. We 
are so afraid of a “man on horseback” 
that we install a bureaucrat in a swivel 
chair; a committee meets to hire or fire 
an office boy. But the chairman of a 
powerful bureau in the capital can im- 
pose a line of conduct on free citizens 
which drastically changes their settled 
mode of life. This mixture of license 
and directive; the directive usually im- 
posed by indirect and illegitimate pres- 
sure rather than by law (the very word 
“directive” is a weasel one for com- 
mand) is utterly destructive of real 
democracy. 

In our civil society it is high time 
that properly constituted authority, 
regulated by law and sound natural 
instinct, be restored to its proper place 
in a democratic scheme of life. There 
is a danger that under the name of 
freedom we may degenerate into a 
mob of regimented Bandar-log, that is, 
monkeys. 

With regard to the administration 
of the Catholic Church and particu- 
larly the wide social aspects of Catholi- 
cism it may be held—with all due re- 
spect—that the trend is scarcely “dem- 
ocratic” enough. The just and proper 
authority of the spiritual tends to be 
too much projected into the social. 

In these times the immense and soul- 
curing power of the Catholic Church 
with its principle of order and its 
beneficent influence upon the whole of 
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society cannot be brought to bear upon 
the great masses of people who need 
it unless it permeates the social struc- 
ture. This it cannot do with sufficient 
effect from the pulpit and the rectory. 
These forums only reach the “faith- 
ful,” indeed in these days perhaps only 
the “very faithful.” 

In all sincerity this is a time when 
everyone aware of the value of Cath- 
olic truth should be encouraged to 
preach and expound it from the house- 
tops; that is the manner in which 
Christianity spread when Paul was 
making his journeys, it is the manner 
in which collectivism is spreading to- 


day. Those Catholics who are not qual- 
ified to bear testimony to the faith 
within them should as quickly as pos- 
sible qualify themselves by every avail- 
able means. No parish within the U. S, 
but should be, in addition to a spring 
of sacramental grace and a place of 
public worship, a hive of zealots pre- 
paring to spread the philosophy and 
the Word. Only by becoming “popu- 
lar” in the larger sense of the word as 
well as an institutional organization 
can Catholicism make the converts 
which it must make. We cannot rely 
upon the birth rate to transform civili- 
zation. 


oe 


This is one of the many thank-you letters given to the men from Mexico 
who helped gather the orange crop in the vicinity of Redlands, Calif. 


To the citizens of Mexico who have helped pick our oranges we sincerely 
say: Many thanks; you are good neighbors. 


We hope that our citizens here have treated you as well as you have treated 





us. You have proved that civilian soldiers of democracy can fight and win a battle 
on the food front. All America is grateful to you. You have shown us a mar- 
velous example of being a good neighbor. Your contribution is a challenge to 
us here in the U.S. to work out a better understanding and appreciation of 
Mexico and your fine people. Every orange you picked was an orange saved, 
Every orange saved was a bullet for our common enemies. We shall never forget 
how quickly you answered our call for help on the food front. You have not 
only helped in the winning of the war for Mexico and the U.S. but, of equal 
importance, you have helped tangibly in the winning of the peace, the true 
peace of good will and equal treatment of all men regardless of race or creed. 


A friend in need is a friend indeed, so to those of you who are leaving us 
we gratefully say: Good-by, and many thanks, citizens of Mexico. 
The Missionary Catechist (July-Aug., ’43). 





By MARY SHERIDAN 


Condensed from the Progressive* 


In spite of the warnings of doctors 
about the dangers of pills, oils, and all 
the other advertised “cures” for con- 
stipation, the American public is esti- 
mated to spend about $200 million a 
year for laxatives. The high-pressure 
campaigns of the admen, ranging from 
the expensive slick-toned ads in some 
publications to the lurid, small-type 
claims in others, are responsible for 
the public’s confusion, bad habits, and 
waste of money. 

With few exceptions the high-pres- 
sure tactics and the fantastic claims of 
the admen have been permitted to run 
riot. The makers of the pills are con- 
stant advertisers, and the fees they pay 
to daily newspapers and magazines are 
fat and juicy. So the owners of those 
big papers and magazines are not anx- 
ious to expose the false claims of quack 
nostrums, 

Only one big daily paper, to my 
knowledge, carried a recent United 
Press story about the Federal Trade 
Commission’s charges of false adver- 
tising made against those widely ad- 
vertised capsules, “Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills.” The FTC charged Carter Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York City, and Street 
& Finney, a New York advertising 
agency, with misrepresentation of the 
powers of their pills, Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission declared, have no therapeutic 
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Your Money's Worth 






Soap operas in Barnumland 


action on the liver, as claimed in the 
ads. Nor, continued the FTC, are the 
pills a competent or effective treatment 
for any condition, disease, or disorder 
of the liver, under whatever name 
designated, and the pills do not, as 
their makers avow, follow nature’s 
own order for regularity. 

What is more, and this should be 
of serious interest to anyone who has 
been tempted by such ads, the Federal 
Trade Commission charged that Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills are an irritant 
laxative or cathartic, and are poten- 
tially dangerous if taken by persons 
suffering abdominal pains, nausea, 
vomiting, or other symptoms of appen- 
dicitis. 

And that is not all of the FTC com- 
plaint issued against the Carter con- 
cern and the advertising agency which 
cooks up the miraculous powers of 
their pills. The commission also charg- 
ed them with making disparaging 
statements and representations con- 
cerning the drug calomel and other 
laxative preparations, 

You have probably noticed the full- 
page Palmolive soap ads declaring: 
“Now — Actual Proof of New Skin 
Beauty for 2 Out of 3 Women in 14 
Days.” Here is the evidence: “Proved 
by nine doctors in 402 tests on all types 
of skin.” This sort of advertising, I 
suppose, is effective, or the advertisers 


*315 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. June 21, 1943. 
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wouldn’t spend a tremendous amount 
of money for it. I have always thought 
the “proof”-and-statistics type of ad- 
vertising for consumer products to be 
boring and weak, for, as a recent issue 
of Consumer Reports points out, you 
can get nine society women or nine 
doctors or nine war workers to endorse 
this soap, or that brand of cigarettes, 
and nine more of each to endorse that 
soap or this brand of cigarettes, if you 
pay them well enough. 

The Palmolive ad does not identify 
its nine doctors, That doesn’t matter. 
What is irritating to consumers is the 
spectacle of the makers of a good soap 
cheapening the product by silly claims, 
just as, much more irritatingly, hun- 
dreds of products capitalize on the war 
by flagrant use of patriotic props. 

If you get one of those summer colds 
which seem to take forever to throw 
off, you may remember the advice in 
the winter and spring ads of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange: con- 
sume lemons, particularly hot lemon- 
ade, as a remedy for colds. Lemons 
have virtues that range from dressing 
up a bowl of soup to removing stains 
and odors from the hands, but their 
virtue as a cold remedy is not unique. 
Hot lemonade, health authorities say, 
may help relieve throat congestion or 
“tickling.” But that’s because it is hot. 
Hot tea or milk would do as well. 

Those lemon ads said: “Fresh lemon 
juice is one of the richest known 
sources of vitamin C, which combats 
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fatigue. It is a primary anti-infection 
vitamin.” Like all the citrus fruits, 
lemons are rich in vitamin C. They are 
also expensive in most of the country. 
So why go to them for vitamin C, 
when an orange, or half a grapefruit, 
or a serving of raw cabbage will sup- 
ply the body’s daily need for that vita- 
min for less money? 

As for that statement about fatigue, 
it is so complex a malady that many 
more factors than vitamin C have to be 
considered. Fatigue, say the doctors, is 
more likely caused by a diet deficiency 
or lack of many vitamins, not just one. 

Consumption of sugar in the form 
of soft drinks to fight off fatigue is an 
old habit of office workers. The soft- 
drink habit is apparently widespread 
among war-plant workers. Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic thinks 
that the growing soft-drink habit is 
responsible for widespread develop- 
ment of hypoglycemia (abnormally 
low blood sugar) between meals. 

With a high intake of sugar through 
soft drinks, Dr. Wilder says, sufficient 
vitamins may not be provided to use 
up that sugar, and severe cases of hypo- 
vitaminosis (ill health due to insuffi- 
cient vitamins) may have been caused 
by excessive intake of sugar. There 
seems to be some basis for thinking 
that the consumption of sugar (candy 
bars or soft drinks) to fight fatigue 
may lead ultimately to an increased 
sensitivity to fatigue. For a lift, try an 
orange or an apple. 
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Liturgy and the Vernacular 
By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Condensed from Blackfriars* 


Since, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, Pius X called the faithful to the 
restoring of all things in Christ, and 
indicated as the chief means of such 
a restoration the active participation of 
all in the public worship of the Church, 
much has been done to bring about 
what he desired. Popular editions of 
the Missal have been multiplied, 
courses and conferences have been or- 
ganized, and in some ways the effects 
have not been scanty. Yet, in spite of 
all this, the priest at the altar and the 
people in the pew seem often entirely 
separated, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of zealous pastors to instruct 
their people to “pray the Mass.” 

The possession of a Missal, how- 
ever, is not an entirely necessary pass- 
port to Heaven; the life of the Church 
is for all and not the elite; it must be 
possible to live this life, not only if one 
does not understand Latin, but even if 
one cannot read. The question, then, 
of the language of the liturgy is ob- 
viously of the greatest importance. 

On the other hand, there is a grow- 
ing demand in certain quarters for a 
larger place to be given to the vernacu- 
lar not only in our popular (so-called 
nonliturgical) services, but even in the 
liturgy itself. It is asserted that in this 
way we should go far towards solving 
our problems, and that it is the fact of 
holding our worship in the obscurity 


of a dead language which forms the 
greatest barrier to the active participa- 
tion of the people in this worship. Be- 
fore discussing the possibilities of such 
a solution it is necessary to consider 
the historical background of the ques- 
tion. 

The Roman liturgy in its primitive 
form was not Latin, but Greek. At 
Rome, as elsewhere in the West, the 
early Church was a Greek religious 
colony, the writers Greek, the Scrip- 
tures Greek, the liturgy Greek. The 
earliest Christian inscriptions at Rome 
are in Greek, Tertullian and Minucius 
Felix, the first Christian Latin writers, 
belong to the 3rd century. 

How the substitution of Latin for 
Greek came about we do not know; 
but in any case it cannot be doubted 
that the liturgy of Rome at first was 
Greek as were, indeed, those of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, If any difficulty 
be felt with regard to the native mem- 
bers of the Church at Rome it may be 
remembered that Greek, as a language 
of communication, was far more wide- 
ly understood among all the subjects 
of the early Roman Empire than is 
often realized. 

The use of Latin is said to have be- 
gun in North Africa, and by the end 
of the 4th century it was certainly well- 
established. Traces of Greek persisted, 
however; at Rome, according to the 


*Broad St., Oxford, England. June, 1943. 
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first Roman Ordo (circa a.v. 770), the 
lessons on Holy Saturday are ordered 
to be sung first in Greek and then in 
Latin. Nowadays, too, at a papal Mass, 
the Epistle and Gospel are chanted in 
Greek before the Latin version, and 
everywhere in the Roman rite the 
Kyrie eleison daily and the Trisagion 
on Good Friday point to the Greek 
origins of our liturgy. 

In primitive times there was no 
question of praying in a special (litur- 
gical) language. People naturally said 
their prayers in the vernacular. But, as 
in the analogous case of the vestments 
of the Mass, while popular usage de- 
veloped, the language of the Church 
remained fixed, It was not long, there- 
fore, before the liturgical language be- 
came a dead language, though for a 
time it bore great affinity to the ver- 
nacular. 

There have been various attempts in 
the past to obtain permission from 
Rome for a vernacular liturgy. One 
such was that of the Jesuit Fathers 
working in China in the early 17th 
century. They had to consider how the 
Chinese missions could be maintained 
if the Europeans should be banished 
from the country. They decided that 
their best course would be to select can- 
didates for the priesthood from among 
the educated Chinese and so prepare 
for a native clergy. But to do this it 
was necessary, they judged, to substi- 
tute Chinese for Latin as the language 
of the liturgy. 

Paul V showed himself not unfavor- 
able to the project, and the Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition, to which he 


delegated the question, approved it on 
March 26, 1615, The Pope thereupon 
gave permission for the translation of 
Missal, Breviary, and Ritual into Chi- 
nese, the only condition being that the 
language used should not be the ordi- 
nary tongue of the people, but the lan- 
guage of the learned classes, since it 
would be less susceptible to change. It 
is not clear why this concession was 
never used. 

On the other hand, in 1627 Propa- 
ganda refused the request of the Dis- 
calced Carmelites to use the Roman 
rite in Armenian, and as late as 1896 
the same Congregation refused permis- 
sion for the use of modern Magyar in 
the Byzantine liturgy of those Ruthe- 
nians who had settled in Hungary (the 
modern diocese of Hagudorogh). In 
1912 Greek was imposed in place of 
Church Slavonic and three years al- 
lowed for the change to be carried out, 
but for a variety of reasons Greek was 
never adopted— it proved, indeed, 
harder for the clergy and people to 
learn than the Slavonic, Magyar is now 
used, with the bishop’s approval, and 
in the latest edition of the liturgical 
books the Greek text is printed in par- 
allel columns with the Magyar. 

A very casual glance at the history 
of the question seems to establish two 
facts: firstly, that ordinarily the Holy 
See has in the past been careful to pre- 
serve the principle of the use of a dead 
language in the liturgy, at least in the 
Roman rite, and secondly, that this use 
of a dead language is not a law of 
divine origin, but that it has grown 
up in course of time through force of 
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circumstances, It is worth remember- 
ing, too, that the Byzantine and other 
Eastern rites are celebrated, among 
Catholics, in some 12 languages, and 
that of these three, Arabic, Magyar, 
and Rumanian, are the vernacular. 

A recent edition of the Rituale for 
the diocese of Cologne shows that a 
considerable amount of the vernacular 
has been allowed there in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments. An edition 
of the Ritual for the diocese of Linz, 
in Austria, gives yet a wider sphere 
to the vernacular. The diocesan maga- 
zine, in announcing this new edition, 
said: “No Austrian diocese could here- 
tofore boast of such an extensive use 
of German in the liturgy. In this ma- 
ter Rome has without the least diff- 
culty met the wishes of the clergy half- 
way.” In this edition of the Ritual the 
text is arranged with the German and 
Latin either in parallel columns or 
with the German below the Latin. The 
rule is that when the German appears 
below the Latin the German may be 
recited after the Latin. Where the two 
languages are in parallel columns the 
German may be used without the 
Latin. German without Latin is al- 
lowed, for example, in the administra- 
tion of Baptism and Extreme Unction 
except for the exorcisms, anointings 
and sacramental forms. 

The 20th century has seen the begin- 
ning of the liturgical movement, and 
the last decade or so has brought that 
movement to a very definite parting of 
the ways. The question that confronts 
it is whether in the campaign for 
bringing the public worship of the 
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Church back to the people (and the 
people back to the public worship of 
the Church) it shall continue to con- 
tend with the liturgy as we now have 
it, and the consequent language diffi- 
culty, or whether it shall work for 
changes in an endeavor to provide the 
best instrument for the work in hand. 

Any discussion of this question must 
obviously take two things for granted. 
Firstly, that the bringing back of the 
faithful to corporate public worship is, 
in itself, a desirable end, and secondly, 
that at present there is with very few 
notable exceptions a considerable gulf 
between the people in the pews and the 
priest at the altar. 

Would the use of the vernacular 
bridge that gulf? Surely it would les- 
sen it to a very great degree, and it 
would certainly end the many objec- 
tions of this kind that are so often 
offered: “I cannot learn Latin,” or 
more simply, “I don’t know any Lat- 
in.” This objection is often a valid one. 
It is sometimes said, seriously indeed 
by those who should know better, that 
a sufficient knowledge of Latin to un- 
derstand the Mass is easily gained, that 
it requires very little Latin, and so 
forth. This is manifestly untrue. 

No one is asking for a complete 
English liturgy, but many would wel- 
come some English in the liturgy. As 
the late Dom Virgil Michel said some 
years ago, “What we want is not the 
liturgy in the vernacular, but vernacu- 
lar in the liturgy.” 

It may be urged that the living of 
the Christ-life through the public wor- 
ship of the Church should be some- 
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thing higher than a merely national 
expression of such an aim; and that 
the use of English would tend to cre- 
ate a national spirit, whereas the litur- 
gical movement is the affair of the 
whole Church, and is, therefore, world- 
wide in its scope. It must still not be 
forgotten that the vernacular is already 
used elsewhere (and in the Roman 
rite) without, apparently, that particu- 
lar difficulty. Moreover the Roman rite 
is not the only rite of Christendom, 
nor is Latin the only liturgical lan- 
guage. So restricted a universalist out- 


look makes nothing of those words 
which we use at Pentecost: gui per di- 
versitatem linguarum cunctarum gen- 
tes in unitate fidei congregasti. 

The question requires careful study, 
and, need it be said, due submission 
to authority. In addition, what are 
merely personal preferences and preju- 
dices must go, so that the liturgy, with 
new life, may convert and sanctify 
Christians, and lead them to that liv- 
ing with Christ in His Church which 
is its life, that re-incorporation with 
Him which is its end. 


Se 


Living Lamps for Summer Nights 


Light without heat 


Man has learned many things from 
the insects, but some of their clever 
ways he has never been able to copy. 
The glowworm and the firefly are still 
producing the world’s brightest light 
without any heat, which is something 
man has been trying to do for a long 
time. Scientists are still trying to find 
out just how these little living lantern 
bearers make their own bright light. 
The glowworm is not a worm but she 
and her winged mate belong to the 
order of beetles, the largest and one of 
the most remarkable of all God’s insect 
families. 

The beauty-loving Greeks called the 


By WINIFRED HEATH 
Condensed from the Mission Call* 


glowworm bright tail, because he car- 
ries his light behind. The humble little 
glowworm who, unlike her mate, does 
not grow wings, sometimes carries a 
bright band of light around her body 
when she gleams more grandly than 
her winged husband. 

In our own land neither the glow- 
worm nor the fireflies shine as gor- 
geously as they do in the tropics. In 
South America lives what is known as 
the automobile bug, who probably got 
his name from some motoring tourist. 
He carries a white light in front and a 
red one behind. In Paraguay dwells 
the railroad bug who is three inches 
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long and carries white, green, and red 
lights. 

In ancient days the Indians used to 
carry glowworms attached to their toes 
and thumbs when they went abroad at 
night, One Spanish historian tells that 
the natives used these living lamps to 
spin, weave, write and paint by, even 
to light the whole village. 

An Englishman traveling in the 
dense Borneo jungle once found him- 
self deep in the forest, with night com- 
ing on swiftly. He was wondering if 
he would get out alive, with no way 
of seeing the path, when to his amazed 
delight the bushes began to glow with 
light along his way so that he could 
easily see the path. In the West Indies 
the natives use a firefly lantern, a three- 
story wicker cage into which they put 
fireflies. 

In Cuba lives the splendid click 
beetle, which has a brilliant green light 
and looks like a living emerald. Cuban 


ladies sometimes wear him as an or- 
nament in their dark hair or among 
the folds of their dresses. 

One glowworm helps the wonderful 
baya or weaverbird of India, who 
builds a most remarkable nest, This 
bird has discovered that the rat, his 
chief enemy, is very much afraid of 
the glowworm’s fire and so he keeps 
one on a lump of mud in his nest. 
The only creature said not to be afraid 
of glowworm or firefly is the toad. If 
the spider finds a firefly caught in his 
web he gets rid of it as speedily as 
possible, probably thinking that his 
house is on fire. 

The firefly travels in an upright posi- 
tion, using his lamp like a flashlight. 
Scientists have been able by means of 
air tubes and oxygen to produce some 
kind of luminous substance, but just 
how this is accomplished is still the 
secret of the glowworm and the fire- 
fly. 


Se 
Solid Landing 


A certain flying instructor in Kansas City has to put up with a good deal 
of kidding these days as the result of a parachute jump. 

Recently he and one of his students were up in a training ship, The student, 
well advanced in his flying, was doing good work, and the instructor, in the 


rear cockpit, dropped off to sleep. 


Upon completion of the flying period, the student returned to the field, 
landed without disturbing the instructor, rolled the ship into the hangar, and 
walked off, leaving the instructor sleeping. 

Some time later, he awoke and was startled to find no student in the front 








cockpit. The silence told him the motor wasn’t running. In his sleepy state, he 
thought the motor had quit and the student had bailed out. So he rolled hastily 
over the side of the plane, pulled the rip cord on his parachute, landed on the 
concrete floor of the hangar, and broke his collarbone. 

The Catholic Mirror (July *43). 














The World After the War 


A glance ahead for guidance 


| Propose for my text a sentence 
from Horace Walpole’s epistle to Vol- 
taire: “The admirable letter you have 
been so good as to send me is a proof 
that you are one of those truly great 
and rare men who know at once how 
to conquer and to pardon.” The re- 
mark comes out of the heart of the 
18th century, in retrospect so balanced 
and wise a time. 

Surely as we look forward to the 
peace which must some day follow 
war we are troubled. Shall we know 
how to conquer? How to pardon? 
Human society would not now be in 
so dire a condition if those who pre- 
ceded us had understood how to do 
either. It is no mere matter of the 
treaties, in all truth unsuccessful 
enough. We must look deeper if we 
would discover the full import of our 
heritage of trouble. 

The French Revolution was the 
threshold of our era. Behind its actors 
stood millions, ranging from poets and 
thinkers to the commonest people, who 
desired to see at last the social realiza- 
tion of ideals implicit in Christian 
civilization. All believed in the dignity 
of the human person, all wanted none 
of what Charles Péguy called “a char- 
ity which is constantly capitulating 
before princes and rich men, before the 
might of money.” The revolution end- 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Condensed from an address* 


ed in massacre and abomination. And 
the middle class emerging from the 
warfare of the early 19th century did 
quite as badly. At its disposal were un- 
rivaled instruments of power: im- 
proved means of transportation, indus- 
trial technology, widely disseminated 
and cheap journalism, It had tri- 
umphed over feudalism, and in its lap 
had fallen undreamed of treasures, 
But the victorious middle class under- 
stood neither how to conquer nor to 
pardon. 

Of what use were shibboleths of 
revolution to great proletarian masses 
whom every shift in business plunged 
intc absolute poverty, and to whom not 
even the relatively “good times” 
brought enough to eat and drink? 
The old words “liberty, equality and 
fraternity” literally made millions in 
Europe see red. The middle class 
squandered the spiritual and moral 
patrimony conserved by the feudal 
ages. Of the things which were sacred, 
true, and beautiful there remained to 
these Philistines virtually nothing. The 
bourgeois, often a rank opportunist, 
believed in power and profit only, be- 
cause these were “natural” and there 
was nothing above nature. Had he 
known how to pardon the feudalism 
against which the revolution had justly 
rebelled, he might have kept a better 


*Before the Association of the Junior Leagues of America, New York City, May 7, 1943, as 
published in the Commonweal, 386 4th Ave., New York City. July 16, 1943. 
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philosophy and a better religion, 

What was the nazi but the dramatic 
impersonation of everything deduced 
from the mistakes and the corruption 
of preceding years? The nazi knew 
how to use modern technology clever- 
ly and craftily. His opportunism was 
unqualified and brutal. What mattered 
to him was solely and simply the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Nor was the nazi 
a German only. You could find him 
everywhere in Europe. Indeed, he 
sometimes existed unaware. In Hyde 
Park and Vienna, he it was who be- 
lieved that suppression was his birth- 
right. He brought the Moors to Spain; 
he made trains run on time in Italy; 
he staged sham trials in Moscow; he 
sold arms to Arabs; he invaded Man- 
churia and China. 

When Hitler is defeated, the inevita- 
ble and appalling consequences of nazi- 
ism will be made plain. One can 
visualize what Europe will look like. 
Bombers will have laid waste nearly 
every ancient and modern city. Amidst 
the rubble of Essen and Berlin, of 
Turin and Naples, of Munich and 
Vienna, of Warsaw and Budapest, 
wheels of industry may feebly turn, 
but homes and churches, shops and 
schools, will have been transformed 
into gaping ruins. Countless millions 
will sit shivering and starving in a 
squalor unknown even to cave men. 
There will be scarce a place in all the 
Old World which women will not 
hesitate to pass because of the spat- 
tered blood of hostages, mass graves, 
of some Gestapo infamy. Haggard 
peasant girls will kneel before the Vir- 
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gin of Czestochowa or the Notre Dame 
of Chartres, but from their faces every- 
thing will have gone save the gaze 
of incomprehensible resignation, of 
mourning beyond endurance, of a 
knowledge of death greater than 
knowledge of life. Will food be found 
even for the little ones? And who shall 
speak to the widows and orphans of 
consolation? 

Nor will matters differ in the Orient. 
Unless all signs deceive, years must 
pass before China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines and other regions can dig out 
of the ruins, The cost will be fright- 
ful. Forty years brought the Philip- 
pines their relative prosperity of the 
days before Pearl Harbor. It may take 
longer to restore what has been lost. 
No doubt Japan will lie in ruins. But 
what will happen to the people? I do 
not believe that the majority of its 
simple folk have any personal responsi- 
bility for this conflict, but it will engulf 
each and every mother’s son. And 
what one knows of the great plains 
and cities of China is too horrible to 
contemplate. All of that is what war 
means, and that is why war must not 
break out again. 

It may be that under such circum- 
stances literati in safe places will still 
speak of revolution. Perhaps some can 
tell you where the boundaries ought 
to be. But for my part, I see in the 
initial years of peace only indescribable 
need of everything of which civiliza- 
tion is compounded. Even here there 
will be shortages. But though we shall 
mourn in relative poverty those who 
have fallen in battle, the New World 
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will be literally Eden compared with 
the lands across which the tide of con- 
flict has moved. There will be desper- 
ate, bitter need of body and spirit. An 
enormous lassitude will fall upon 
those who survive, and perhaps that 
lassitude will be the most challenging 
peril. What may happen if men and 
women are too tired and broken, too 
weary and hopeless, to continue the 
struggle to live? 

Under such circumstances liberated 
mankind will be torn by two conflict- 
ing emotions. There will be the legiti- 
mate desire to seek out the immediate 
authors of this boundless pain. It will 
be pleasant to place the knife against 
Hitler’s throat, to line a row of filthy 
Gauleiter beneath the gibbet, to exact 
the last ounce of justice from those 
who bade the German armies move, to 
shoot the war lords of Japan. For the 
sake of righteousness we shall have to 
exact retribution in that coin of the 
world’s realm. But we shall equally 
desire to rebuild human society. The 
orphans, even of the enemy, will twine 
their fingers in ours. We shall feel the 
beauty of forgiving and forgetting, 
sense the thrill of the sportsmanship 
which is so integral a part of our tradi- 
tion. It would be futile to predict 
which of these emotions will be upper- 
most. 

If in those days wisdom shall be 
given us, we shall remember that the 
difference between barbarism and civ- 
ilization is law. It happens that I have 
a great regard for Mr. Willkie. He 
seems to me to have brought into 
American political life candor and free- 
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dom of mind, a liberal spirit in the 
great tradition of liberalism, and a 
readiness to weigh the good and evil 
in men other than those to whom one 
has been immediately sympathetic. 
Nevertheless I detect in his recent 


‘thinking traces of the perilous error 


that strength, initiative, and a love for 
the untried horizon of themselves con- 
stitute the greatness of mankind. To 
me it seems that, whatever may be the 
momentary impression, the happiness 
and virility of humanity resides in 
law. This law is not edict but recogni- 
tion of the lines of demarcation which 
have been set for justice. The dignity 
of man is not primarily a question of 
things to which he is entitled but 
rather of things to which he cannot 
descend. Law is the right to a fair 
trial. It is courtesy. It is not taking in- 
decent advantage of the weak. It is 
firmness but not hardness. It is liberty 
but not addiction to upheaval. 

We lost the last peace, but not be- 
cause of the gallant officers who led 
our armies of occupation. General 
Allen, who commanded our forces in 
the Rhineland after 1918, was perhaps 
the major reason why Hitler could 
never garner many votes in that region, 
because under Allen’s leadership we 
were never identified with arbitrary 
cruelty and perfidious malevolence. 
General Allen was firm and just. He 
was for millions of folk who had no 
direct knowledge of America the in- 
carnation of her supreme principle, the 
political righteousness enshrined in the 
Declaration and the Constitution. That 
principle had been luminously mani- 
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fest in Grant at Appomattox and Lee 
at Gettysburg. 

Yet, our principle has not always 
been our practice. Last time our states- 
men believed, if action reflects belief, 
that automatic application of economic 
law would put everything right, that 
pumping money into European enter- 
prise was all we needed to do; and we 
kept on assuming after the breakdown 
of 1933 that since Hitler no longer had 
a lien on our checkbooks, he could not 
succeed, After the invasion of Austria, 
it was still taken for granted that Ger- 
many would collapse. We failed in 
building up a viable system of political 
law. We suffered both League Cove- 
nant and Court of Nations to become 
mere empty formulas. And as we were 
mistaken then we shall be mistaken 
again if we assume that mere military 
strength will automatically guarantee 
peace. It will not, anymore than eco- 
nomic energy sufficed. The only pos- 
sible foundation for peace is law and 
respect for law, in an institutionalized 
world government based upon the con- 
sent of the governed. 

It is necessary to differentiate be- 
tween world government and a world 
state. When peace comes, national feel- 
ing will survive, for this feeling is one 
of the oldest emotions. If by world 
government we mean acceptance of 
norms of international conduct which 
conform with rules for conduct be- 
tween individuals we are being realis- 
tic. But if we mean one single state 
to which Frenchmen and Russians, 
Americans and New Zealanders, Chi- 
nese and Arabs owe allegiance, we are 
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as romantic as the strange poets who 
assumed that love would last only if it 
were not love for somebody in par- 
ticular. 

World government, therefore, must 
be international legislation by common 
consent. Of course, such consent can- 
not be universal. The will of the ma- 
jority must decide. No statute ever 
satishied everybody. I should say that 
even if the vanquished peoples did not 
accede to international legal institu- 
tions, these might still be valid if ad- 
ministered in the spirit of justice. But 
juridical systems function well or 
poorly in accordance with the benevo- 
lent good will sustaining them. 

It is much too early to determine 
the complex structure of future society. 
All we can do is agree upon prepara- 
tory actions and attitudes, designed to 
make possible the development of 
political order. Furious debate will 
continue to rage about those actions 
and attitudes. Confronting a problem 
so enormously difficult, we need real- 
ism and restraint. It is far better to do 
the few things in our power than to 
attempt to carry the staggering load 
of the future on shoulders unprepared. 
The simple things are: 

1. To establish military government 
throughout the reconstruction area, 
not merely in Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan, but in most of the countries which 
have been overrun. Civil rule cannot 
be restored over night. Europe will 
lack the most elementary transporta- 
tion—even horses and wagons. Fam- 
ine, pestilence, private and public feuds 
will rock communities and regions. 
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2. To provide for lend-lease assist- 
ance for all devastated countries. No 
other financing is possible. What point 
is there in talking peace if one will 
not consider the cost of preventing 
brigandage? 

3. To establish as quickly as we can 
a society in which employment will be 
obtainable. This means the rapid or- 
ganization of reconstruction forces in 
the war-torn areas. 

4. To set up immediately the most 
intelligent agencies of monetary and 
credit control possible. 

5. To disarm Germany and Japan. 

These are difficult tasks, and not a 
soul alive can predict that they can 
be performed speedily or efficiently 
enough to forestall disaster. I wish 
there were more talk of these matters, 
and less of what is flippantly termed 
“democracy.” Democracy is a grave 
and holy thing, the association of peo- 
ple who have earned through many 
generations the bitterly fought for 
right to brook no tyrant claiming do- 
minion over body or soul. Democracy 
is not something compressed into ver- 
bal pills of sweetness and light, to 
be administered to all the ideological 
heathen, 

Even in countries we shall defeat 
in war there are tens of thousands 
whose bloody sweat and agony have 
testified to allegiance to the democratic 
faith, In all probability over 150,000 
have died fighting naziism in Ger- 
many. Many suffered torture of which 
Americans cannot conceive. Think of 
a man deliberately trampled to death 
by nailed boots of prison guards, and 
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ask yourself whether one who risks 
such torment in order to serve freedom 
is not your compatriot and mine in 
the kingdom of the spirit. 

But if we can muster the sobriety, 
firmness and intelligent industry to see 
society through the dolorous postwar 
years, I believe we can create a century 
of progress, not merely in utilization of 
technological resources, but in striving 
to stamp out ignorance and disease, 
to raise the submerged masses of men, 
to build new industrial and social 
projects. 

Our task will be to develop a desire 
for solidarity out of which support for 
world government can grow. This de- 
sire is everywhere present, but it is not 
organic, a deficiency attributable to the 
fact that it has been couched in too 
abstract and formalistic terms. What 
we must seek is not a League of Na- 
tions which will do all the work for us, 
but rather collaboration of nations and 
peoples. If we learn to collaborate with 
one another, a League of Nations with 
teeth in it will seem the most natural 
and inevitable thing in the world. And 
if we do not learn, the league will re- 
main a powerless machine. 

What steps can insure this organic 
desire? 

1. The constitution of world society 
must be subjected to criticism from all 
the peoples who are expected to under- 
write it. There must be a fair hearing 
for everybody. 

2. No progress can be made unless 
stability of the powers interested can 
be assumed. Unless, for example, our 
foreign policy remains firm, the exist- 
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ence of an international constitution 
will remain in doubt. 

3. The interests subsidiary to broad 
declaration of national and interna- 
tional policy must establish solidarity. 

Just a word on each point. It is clear 
that the structure of the League of 
Nations was based upon a concept of 
considerable grandeur. Its flaws could 
have been discussed profitably, if the 
atmosphere of the discussion had been 
less tense. Had President Wilson been 
less obstinate and Senator Lodge less 
obstructionist, a compromise might 
have permitted the U. S. to commit it- 
self to action transcending party cleav- 
ages. Today the situation is a little dif- 
ferent. An attempt on the part of the 
major powers to impose a solution on 
the smaller states may lead them to 
resent it. Such states would engage in 
a struggle for the balance of power, 
and our progress would be hampered. 
Whatever may be our individual 
“plans” for the future, they should be 
considered as no more than a contri- 
bution to the eventual solution. 

Second, the only stability is that 
which the U.S. can give. Whether or 
not we can rely upon Russia is a conun- 
drum; and whether we can expect 
Britain to revise its traditional interest 
in the balance of power in Europe is 
a question. But if the U. S. insists reso- 
lutely upon the establishment of an 
international legislature and court to 
regulate intercourse among the na- 
tions, such a legislature and court will 
slowly acquire a prestige so great that 
recourse to war rather than to these 
institutions will be proved a losing 
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game. I do not know whether the U. S. 
can do this. 

Third, a point of utmost importance: 
international groups must, for their 
own sakes, set out resolutely to foster 
international solidarity. The schools, 
churches, labor movements, profes- 
sional associations, scientific bodies, 
fraternal organizations are all in the 
same boat. None can survive another 
onslaught of totalitarianism. Unless 
they dedicate themselves to realistic 
activity in behalf of humanity that on- 
slaught is bound to come. For what 
remains of decency, freedom and 
brotherhood has rallied precariously 
around them. Churches, universities, 
business and labor organizations of 
France and Belgium, even Germany 
and Hungary, Italy and Poland, are 
rallying grounds, On those grounds 
we must meet. There alone we shall 
find the spirits with whom we can 
work. The churches in America must 
seek out and aid the churches of the 
Old World and of the Orient. Labor 
must, without sentimentalism or class 
feeling, seek to help labor abroad. 
Signs are multiplying that beginnings 
have been made. 

I conclude that our foreign policy 
must accord complete freedom in dis- 
cussion of such international govern- 
ment. Nothing easy, nothing dreamy 
and romantic, will do. No government 
will succeed unless the citizenry, in its 
various groups, is imbued with unflag- 
ging dedication to its task, It is nega- 
tively illustrated in the attitude of the 
Russian communist party toward free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of con- 
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science. There has been and is tyranny 
in Russia. But if Christians here were 
to counsel retreat from international 
solidarity because the Russians will 
have earned the right to share in the 
peace, they will do nothing less than 
write the doom of Christianity in 
Europe. The way to overcome the 
blight of bolshevism is not to retreat 
from the task of shaping the new so- 
ciety, but rather to resolve to make 
society so worthy of man’s estate and 
heritage that its glory will express our 
collective spiritual conviction. 

Unless we can unite in the resolve 
to create such a society, there is not 
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the slightest chance that our victory 
will endure. Let us not suppose that 
any number of gadgets can regulate 
the shape of things to come. We our- 
selves with our limited minds and 
sometimes halfhearted convictions are 
the “last great hope of earth.” Neither 
Europe nor the Far East can recover 
from the crushing impact of tragedy 
unless we are determined that they 
shall. What a challenge that is! What 
a breath-taking, almost numbing re- 
sponsibility! 

As I see the matter, the odds are 
about even. No more than even, cer- 
tainly. 


ae 


Flock No. 2 


In a rectory basement a co-op is raising 4,700 chickens under the 
best of poultry-farm methods. While the rest of us may be sitting down 
to a spinach steak, the 200 shareholders of the chicken co-op will be receiv- 
ing four plump friers a week at the cost of only 20c a pound. 


Father George T. Andrews, S.J., the pastor of St. Elizabeth’s church 
in St. Louis, who willingly accepted the responsibility of an additional 
“flock” to care for, is as enthusiastic about the idea as his parishioners. 


“We don’t have much money here,” Father Andrews said, “but if 
we combine our efforts and intelligence I think we will have more meat 
on the table than many of the richer people. What we have will cost much 


less, too.” 


Father Andrews and his parishioners have found out early what a 
lot of other people will discover before the present crisis is over—that a 
lot of our economic difficulties will be better met with a spirit of friendly 
cooperation than with the old, rampant individualism. 


The Progressive (12 April °43). 








And That's Why 


By ALFRED F. ARCIERI 
Condensed from the Stylus* 


Do you know why a man buttons 
his coat from left to right, while a 
woman fastens hers from right to left? 
To find the reasons, we must go back 
to the days when a sword was regarded 
just as much a part of man’s wearing 
apparel as are his trousers today, The 
weapon was worn at the left, to facili- 
tate quick access to it in an emergency. 
Clumsy handling of the sword could 
well result in a casualty, so it became 
imperative to place the coat buttons on 
the right side; as the left hand reached 
to the right to unbutton the coat, the 
right hand went to the left and drew 
the sword. 

The reason why women have come 
to fasten their coats as they do is not 
that they wanted to be different, but 
rather, as in the case of men, through 
necessity. It appears that, from time 
beyond recollection, a woman always 
holds a baby in the hollow of her left 
arm. It is obvious that if one is to nurse 
her baby she must do so without dis- 
turbing the position of the child. So, 
it was found necessary to place the but- 
tons on the left side so that she could 
easily and conveniently button or un- 
button her garments with her free 
right hand. 

It is considered quite appropriate for 
a man to leave his last vest button un- 
fastened. The credit for this custom 
goes to King Edward VII, who set the 






Why left is right 


mode in the fashionable circles of Eng- 
land; it first started at a dinner party 
when the King, then Prince of Wales, 
unfastened the last button of his vest 
in the interest of comfort. 

Do you know that cuffs on men’s 
trousers resulted from a quip? Rollo 
Gesork was in Lyzinski’s, a clothier’s, 
trying on a pair of trousers, the legs 
of which were folded up to prevent 
their being soiled. It so happened that 
Rollo dropped a coin and, instead of 
the coin dropping onto the floor, it 
rested in one of the folds of a turned- 
up trouser leg. Rollo jokingly remark- 
ed to the salesman that he should sell 
pants with cuffs to catch dropping 
coins. The salesman sensed the sales 
possibilities, offered trousers with cuffs, 
and advertised that they pay for them- 
selves by the coins saved from possible 
loss. This fad grew, and, up to WPB 
days, cuffs were to be found on most 
civilian trousers. 

Do you knock on wood in the hope 
that some good luck will continue? 
This custom originated with the habit 
of touching wood upon every occasion 
of happiness or of good fortune, in 
thankfulness to Christ who died on a 
wooden cross. Down through the ages, 
this custom of touching wood has come 
to be looked upon as a means of pro- 
tection. 

The notches in coat lapels resulted, 


*Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. June, 1943. 
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it is said, because of rivalry between 
General Moreau and Napoleon. It 
served as a secret badge of Moreau’s 
followers. The custom of the button- 
hole had its beginnings in the days 
when most gentlemen wore coats with 
stand-up collars. It still is practical, es- 
pecially on children’s and sportswear. 

If you are among the many who 
laud modern motion pictures, you 
needn’t be too enthusiastic. The an- 
cient Greeks painted pictures on pillars 
in progressive fashion, the idea being 
to ride by them on horseback, thus 
getting the effect of “motion.” Later, 
a brilliant inventor devised a better 
method in which a series of pictures 
were painted in a spiral sequence on 
a single revolving pillar. This was 
spun by means of a rope, and lo and 
behold! an audience enjoyed the first 
cinema. 

Contrary to the popular notion, the 
elevator is not a late invention, for the 
“accomplished musician” of ancient 
Rome, Nero, had one that ran 120 feet 
high. 

However, do you happen to know 
that the electric iron of today probably 
owes its existence to an accident that 
took place not many years ago? Diego 
Bradigno was preparing a meal in the 
absence of his wife. In his attempt to 
make the best of the situation, Diego 
withdrew from the stove a heavy, well- 
polished copper kettle of hot water. 
The reddish brown metal, being a 
good conductor of heat, radiated so 
much of it to Diego’s hand that he 
was forced to put the kettle down 
quickly, and reluctantly, on some 





clothing on a near-by table, and he 
began to “trip the light fantastic.” 
When he came to rest, he found to his 
amazement and satisfaction the effect 
of the heavy steaming kettle on the 
clothing. Experiments have brought 
us various forms of ironing irons, and 
today, as a crowning achievement of 
laborious research, the electric iron, 

Suppose a person is a collector of 
historical relics. He acquires a sword 
which the antique dealer claims was 
owned by General Washington. Later, 
he discovers it bears the trademark of 
a Peoria, IIl., manufacturer. He is the 
victim of an ancient practice. This 
form of deception originated in Rome 
in the declining years of that period 
known as B.c. The antique shops of 
those days sold counterfeit couches as 
those of Julius Caesar’s period; in fact, 
they even sold “old” silver that was 
artificially aged. 

The common footstool had as prede- 
cessor nothing less than an expensive 
museum piece. It was in France, in 
the days when the Louvre had just 
been made a museum. Among the 
furniture was an exquisitely embel- 
lished boudoir chair belonging to an 
early monarch. A newly appointed 
curator placed the piece on display. 
However, his aesthetic sense was out- 
raged when he saw that all four legs 
did not set squarely on the floor. 

His final alteration cost the chair no 
less than two-thirds of its original 
height—for he experienced some diffi- 
culty in effecting the desired change. 
However, he ingeniously saved the day 
by calling it “a chair for the feet.” 
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Whenever the construction of an 
important building or bridge is under- 
taken, the mayor lays the cornerstone 
or drives the first rivet. This type of 
ceremony is ancient, The Emperor 
Nero broke ground for the Corinthian 
canal with a golden pick and carried 
away the first basket of dirt. 

But, have you heard that the har- 
monica was intended to be a device 
to do away with snoring? Joannes von 
Strumm was known for his creative 
ability. Upon the urgent pleadings of 
his wife, he took upon himself the task 
of inventing a device to cure his defect. 
Joannes labored hard and long, and, 
finally, he was ready to test his new 
device. It was made on the principle 
that air, first filtered by passing 
through a number of small openings, 
would enter or leave the mouth at a 
slower rate than if allowed to gush 
in and out, and by virtue of this dif- 
fusion eliminate much of the noise. 

The test was conducted and much 
to Mrs. von Strumm’s dismay, her 
husband’s snoring not only was not 
reduced but crude musical notes were 
perceptible above the snoring. But as 
for Joannes, he was happy in the pos- 
session of an invention of some prom- 
ise. With a few minor changes his 
device became a musical instrument 
very much like the harmonica we 
know. 

If you want the absolutely unbreak- 
able variety of glass, you’re due for a 
disappointment because the process for 
making it is lost. About the year 34 
A.D., during the reign of Tiberius, a 
glass blower gained an audience with 
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the Emperor. The blower had a great 
discovery—he handed the Emperor a 
glass cup. Receiving it back, the work- 
man dashed it to the tile floor. He then 
picked it up and it was merely dented. 
With a small mallet, the craftsman 
hammered it back into shape. The Em- 
peror was startled, and had the inven- 
tor liquidated lest his inventive power 
should render gold as cheap as dirt. 
This story is vouched for by Petronius 
and by his contemporary, Pliny the 
Elder. 

Reginald Notter was born in a little 
town that now bears his name. His bid 
to fame is his discovery of flypaper. 
Reginald was not unlike others; his 
hatred for flies was profound, Flies 
were responsible for the mechanism 
that stood atop his table on the hot 
afternoon of Aug. 16, 1915. Reginald 
had devised a mechanism that would 
spell disaster for flies in this way: it 
sucked them into a compartment where 
revolving blades were used to make a 
million and one mortal dissections. 

It just happened that Reginald put 
aside a piece of bread and jelly that 
he was eating, and proceeded to make 
several minor adjustments on his de- 
vice. To his amazement, he found that 
for every fly he caught in his machine 
eight would be caught on his bread 
and jelly. What he did then is self- 
evident. 

You see, one can go.on indefinitely, 
scraping off the grime of obscurity 
from the coin of common custom and 
there find rare treasures. Oh, I forgot 
to tell you about the prototype of our 
modern train. It seems that.... 








Christ in the Dining Room 


By WILLIAM J. MOORE 


Condensed from the Review for Religious* 


Man’s necessary concern about bod- 
ily food supplied our Lord with many 
occasions for miracles and discourses 
on the spiritual food of the soul. Page 
after page of the Gospels deals with 
Christ’s mealtime instructions, 

At the marriage feast of Cana our 
Lord changed water into wine and 
first manifested His glory. His dis- 
ciples, too, were at the wedding cele- 
bration, and their belief in Christ was 
confirmed by the miracle. Such mar- 
riage feasts as this lasted seven days, 
and a great quantity of wine was 
needed for the many guests who might 
drop in at any time, Sympathetically 
our Lord relieved the distress of the 
young couple when their supply of 
wine failed. 

Wearied after a long tramp over the 
hill roads, Jesus stopped at the well of 
Jacob, His disciples went ahead to buy 
food in the village close by. Christ 
was thirsty and asked the Samaritan 
woman for a drink. Then He took 
occasion to instruct that poor sinful 
woman on her need of the living water 
of divine grace. 

Levi, the publican, was sitting at the 
tax collector’s booth one day. “Follow 
Me,” said Christ. Leaving all things, 
Levi followed Him. To commemorate 
his call to the apostolate, Levi (or Mat- 
thew, as he is better known) gave a 
great feast for Christ. A large gather- 


ing of publicans was at table with the 
Saviour and Levi. 

“Why do you eat and drink with 
publicans and sinners?” the grumbling 
Pharisees and Scribes asked the dis- 
ciples. Christ answered the question 
Himself: “It is not the healthy who 
need a physician, but they who are 
sick. I have not come to call the just, 
but sinners to repentance.” As a physi- 
cian, Christ had to gain the confidence 
of His patients. Then He explained 
why His disciples did not fast like 
those of John the Baptist, and spoke 
a parable about the difference between 
the old order and the new. 

One Sabbath, Christ and His dis- 
ciples were walking through a field of 
standing grain. The hungry disciples 
plucked some of the grain and shelled 
it in their hands. The Pharisees con- 
tended that this little operation of mill- 
ing grain by hand was a violation of 
the Sabbath. Christ replied that He 
was Lord of the Sabbath. The delight- 
ed disciples, thus justified, continued 
joyfully to munch their pitiful little 
meal of dry grain before the angry eyes 
of the discomfited Pharisees. 

Luke tells of a dinner at the home 
of a Pharisee. Quite often Christ dined 
with Pharisees, just as he dined with 
publicans. On this occasion a woman 
in the town who was a sinner, upon 
learning that Christ was at table in the 


*Saint Mary’s College, Saint Marys, Kan, July 15, 1943. 
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Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster 
jar of ointment and began to bathe His 
feet with her tears, and wipe them 
with the hair of her head, and kiss 
His feet, and anoint them, 

The Pharisee host was shocked. If 
Christ had divine knowledge, he rea- 
soned, He ought to know that the 
woman was a sinner, and should not 
let her touch Him. But Christ con- 
trasted the host’s coldness with the sor- 
rowful love of the penitent, and gently 
told the woman, “Thy sins are for- 
given. ... Go in peace.” 

It was evening in the desert. Five 
thousand men, besides women and 
children, were with Christ. Only five 
loaves and two fishes were to be had. 
The disciples urged the Master to dis- 
miss the people at once, that they 
might get back to town as soon as pos- 
sible. But Jesus said to the disciples, 
“They do not need to go away; you 
yourselves give them some food... . 
He took the five loaves and two fishes, 
and looking up to heaven, blessed and 
broke the loaves, and gave them to His 
disciples, and the disciples gave them 
to the crowds. And all ate and were 
satisfied,” 

Four thousand men, apart from chil- 
dren and women, were with Christ on 
another occasion, The compassionate 
Saviour said, “They have now been 
with Me three days, and have nothing 
to eat; and I am uawilling to send 
them away fasting, lest they faint on 
the way.” Once more our Lord multi- 
plied loaves and fishes in a wondrous 
miracle to foreshadow the magnificent 
spiritual feast of the Holy Eucharist. 
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Mary was sitting at our Lord’s feet 
while her sister Martha was busily 
straightening up the house .and pre- 
paring a meal, Our Lord did not con- 
demn Martha for her care about dust- 
ing and cooking. He did approve of 
Mary’s action, and spoke the classical 
text for proving the superiority of the 
contemplative life over the active: 
“One thing is needful. Mary has 
chosen the best part.” 

A Pharisee asked Christ to dine with 
him. Christ accepted, went in to the 
supper room, and reclined at table. He 
had of set purpose omitted the ritual- 
istic washings which the Pharisees had 
elevated in importance to laws of su- 
preme moment. When the host criti- 
cized Christ in his heart, the Master 
excoriated hypocrites who were fanati- 
cal about washing their hands and 
cleansing pots and cups, but cared 
nothing about washing sin from their 
souls, Fearlessly He denounced the 
whole brood of Pharisees and Scribes 
who boasted that they had paid tithes 


on everything they ate, even on tiny. 


little herbs such as mint. 

Again we find our Lord a guest in 
the house of a ruler of the Pharisees. 
It was a Sabbath. A great quantity of 
food had been prepared ahead of time, 
lest there be any unnecessary work on 
that day. Of that the Pharisees were 
very scrupulous, but for mercy they 
cared not. In fact they sought to trap 
Christ in His mercy. 

Before the entrance to the house a 
man ill with dropsy was stationed. 
Would Christ cure the man? The 
Pharisees watched for a supposed vio- 
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lation of the Sabbath. Resolutely Christ 
cured the man and asked the hypo- 
crites if they would not drag an ox 
or ass out of a pit into which it had 
fallen on the Sabbath. Of course they 
would do so. But if a beast could be 
cared for at the expense of some labor, 
why not a man? And the Pharisees 
“could give Him no answer to these 
things.” 

The Saviour then went into the din- 
ing room with His host and the other 
guests. The Pharisees were jealously 
pushing forward to secure each one for 
himself a place of honor. Christ spoke 
the parable of the Last Seat to rebuke 
their pride. Then He taught a lesson 
in charity. The rich Pharisees gloried 
in their great generosity in providing 
sumptuous dinners for many people. 
The guests, however, were generally 
well-to-do friends and relatives who 
could pay back in kind. In the parable 
on Poor Guests, Christ declared that 
true charity would consist in providing 
a feast for the poor who could never 
issue a return invitation. A reward for 
such charity would be reserved for the 
host in the kingdom of heaven. 

At that, one of the guests exclaimed, 
“Blessed is he who shall feast in the 
kingdom of God.” The speaker was 
a Pharisee who assumed as a matter 
of right that all Pharisees would have 
a place at the heavenly feast. Christ, 
in the parable of the Great Supper, 
told the Pharisee that God had indeed 
invited them to the heavenly banquet, 
but that they had contemptuously re- 
fused to come. The poor Jews and 
Gentiles would now take their places. 


It was at a supper in Bethany that 
the greed of Judas became apparent. 
Simon the Leper (now cured) was 
host; Lazarus, raised from the dead, 
was a guest near Jesus, and Martha 
was serving. When Mary anointed 
our Lord’s feet, the thievish treasurer 
complained that the valuable ointment 
should have been sold for 300 denarii 
(about $51) and the proceeds given to 
the poor. Christ waved aside the objec- 
tion and praised the good work of 
Mary. 

How much of our Lord’s teaching 
was done at mealtime is well exempli- 
fied in the five full chapters which St. 
John devotes to the actions and dis- 
courses of Christ at the Last Supper. 
Furthermore, St. John does not repeat 
what the three other evangelists had 
already reported about the institution 
of the Blessed Eucharist. John tells in- 
stead of Christ’s humility in washing 
the feet of the apostles; the command- 
ment to love one another; the beautiful 
allegory of the Vine and the Branches; 
the promise of the Holy Spirit; the 
priestly prayer of Christ “that all may 
be one” even as He and the Father 
are one, 

The central event of the Last Sup- 
per has been recorded by the Synoptics. 
“While they were at supper, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed and broke, and gave 
it to His disciples, and said, “Take and 
eat; this is My Body.’ And taking a 
cup, He gave thanks and gave it to 
them, saying, ‘All of you drink of this; 
for this is My Blood of the new cove- 
nant, which is being shed for many 
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unto the forgiveness of sins’. 
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It was in the apostolic refectory that 
Christ gave us His own Body and 
Blood for our spiritual food. It was 
there in a supper room that He or- 
dained the first priests. Every church 
is a supper room where Christ is of- 
fered again under the appearance of 
bread and wine on the altar table. 
Every church is a supper room where 
God feeds His children with the Bread 
of Angels, 

It was a glorious resurrection day. 
All heaven rejoiced; but the disciples 
on the road to Emmaus were sad. The 
traveler who approached and walked 
with them gradually raised their spirits 
until at last their hearts burned within 
them as they gained a fuller under- 
standing of the Scriptures, 

“Stay with us,” they pleaded, when 
the stranger would have left them at 
Emmaus. The stranger agreed. “And 
it came to pass when He reclined at 
table with them, that He took the 
bread and blessed and broke and began 
handing it to them. And their eyes 
were opened, and they recognized 
Him.” Christ their risen Lord was 
with them at the supper table. 

Back to Jerusalem to the apostles the 
two disciples hurried. But the eleven 
would not believe their report. Then 
Christ appeared to the eleven as they 
were at table. “See My hands and feet, 


that it is I Myself,” He said. “Feel Me 
and see; for a spirit does not have flesh 
and bones, as you see I have.” Still the 
apostles disbelieved and marveled for 
joy. “Have you anything here to eat?” 
asked our Lord. They offered Him a 
piece of broiled fish and a honeycomb. 
And when He had eaten in their pres- 
ence, He took what remained and gave 
it to them. 

St. John tells us of the institution of 
the sacrament of Penance on this same 
night of the resurrection. To His apos- 
tles Christ solemnly said, “Receive the 
Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” ‘ 

St. John’s epilogue contains one of 
the most touching accounts of our 
Lord’s considerate goodness, All night 
the apostles had been fishing without 
success. Our Lord appeared, granted 
them a splendid catch, and prepared 
for them a hot breakfast of bread and 
fish on the lake shore. The poor fisher- 
men were cold and weary and hungry. 

Breakfast over, one of the most im- 
portant events in history took place. 
Christ conferred on Peter the primacy 
in the Church. To Peter was given the 
commission to feed Christ’s sheep, to 
rule and guide them with full power 
from God, 


Ee. 
What Men Forget 


Among all the strange things that men have forgotten, the most universal 
lapse of memory is that by which they have forgotten they are living on a star. 


G. K. Chesterton in Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Aug. ’43). 














The Bell of San Miguel 


In all probability, the oldest church 
bell in America is that ancient one 
which for so many years called the 
faithful to Mass from the squat tower 
of old San Miguel church in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex, San Miguel is said to be the 
oldest church in America and the rich- 
toned bell is centuries older than the 
church itself, 

San Miguel church was erected be- 
tween 1608 and 1610, about the time 
of the founding of Santa Fe. In those 
early times the church was not within 
the city, for it was built south of the 
Santa Fe river and was intended only 
for the use of the Indians of the village 
of Analco, The church is no longer 
used for regular services but a number 
of picturesque traditional ceremonies 
are still carried on there. 

Today the bell does not hang in the 
church tower as it did in ancient times 
because church authorities consider it 
too valuable a relic to be used. There- 
fore it is kept in the church auditori- 
um, beneath the choir loft. It weighs 
780 pounds and its walls are four 
inches thick, yet the slightest tap of the 
fingernail does not fail to bring forth 
a rich response. 

The bell of San Miguel bears the 
following inscription in Spanish: “St. 
Joseph, pray for us, Aug. 9, 1356.” 
Historians are inclined to accept the 
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date as authentic. Since it is not en- 
graved, but in relief, the date must 
have been cast when the bell was cast. 

Anything as ancient as the bell of 
San Miguel is bound to be the source 
of many legends. Briefly, its story is 
this: The bell was cast by Spaniards 
as an offering to St. Joseph, with a 
plea that the saint help them drive 
the infidel Moors from the Spanish 
peninsula. The jewelry of thousands 
of the faithful is said to have gone into 
its making and it was installed in a 
cathedral dedicated to St. Joseph, to 
be rung jubilantly each time the Span- 
ish armies scored a victory over the 
Moors, It must often have been rung, 
because the Moors were not finally 
driven from Spain until 1492. 

Nobody knows just when in the 
17th century the bell was brought to 
New Mexico from Mexico City. It was 
carried as part of the belongings of 
the aristocratic Ortiz family and was 
hung in the Ortiz private chapel in 
Santa Fe, This chapel was destroyed 
by Pueblo Indians during their re- 
volt of 1680 and it is unknown just 
how they used the bell during the 12 
years they occupied Santa Fe, After 
Santa Fe was recaptured the bell was 
removed to its present resting place 
beneath the ancient timbers that sup- 
port the choir loft. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. July 10, 1943. 
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By ROBERT W. GARDNER 
Condensed from an NCWC feature* 


David was a boy in the King’s 
Household. He often sat at the loom 
of his elderly friend, Lau Mah, and 
learned, bit by bit, the weaver’s craft. 

The Household had been built at 
the base of a mountain, in a little Man- 
churian village. Its members ranged 
from infants to grandfathers, all under 
the care of the Maryknoll Missioners. 
Father Bradley, the superior, would 
never sanction such prosaic titles as 
Orphanage or Old Folks’ Home be- 
cause, on a throne in the chapel, dwelt 
the King of kings. It was His house- 
hold. It became known over the coun- 
tryside by its royal title. 

David wanted to weave a vestment 
and then sit back and watch it shimmer 
and glitter in the candlelight as the 
priest bore it through the dignified 
movements of the Mass. “Some day,” 
he said to his friend, old Lau Mah, “IT 
shall weave a cloth of gold.” 

“So you shall with God’s help.” Old 
Lau Mah smiled because it was he 
who had taught David. 

David was not very strong and, bar- 
ring God’s intervention, never would 
be. As an infant, he had been brought 
into the King’s Household half frozen, 
and for many days he swung on the 
border line between life and death. 
Someone had placed him on the steps 
of the Household, his identity a mys- 


The King’s Weaver 






He wove a cloth of gold 


tery, but he was baptized on Easter 
Sunday and became a child of the 
King. 

The elderly men of the King’s 
Household were orphans of another 
kind. They worked easily and slowly 
at their crafts. Father Bradley placed 
them over various departments where 
the younger boys learned their trades. 

Old Lau Mah had taken a fancy to 
David. Almost as soon as the young- 
ster was able to walk he would sit on 
the floor beside Lau Mah’s loom and 
watch, “Some day,” said David, “I 
shall be a weaver. Lau Mah, will you 
teach me how to weave?” 

“Yes, little son, I shall teach you,” 
the old man replied. “But you must 
wait until your arms are a little longer 
and your hands have more strength.” 

“And may I make a beautiful pic- 
ture on the cloth, Lau Mah?” 

The old man stopped his loom for a 
moment and turned to the boy. “Yes, 
you may make pictures,” he said, “but 
there are many things to learn before 
that. You must learn to have pictures 
in your mind before you put them on 
the cloth; it is only when your heart 
is beautiful that your pictures can be 
beautiful.” 

Months went by and David still 
stood by Lau Mah’s loom. Then, one 
day, he noticed that the room had been 


*1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C., as published in the Brooklyn Tablet, 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. July 10, 1943. 
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changed. He did not notice the sly 
smile on the faces of the other weavers. 
Then Father Bradley laughed out loud 
and pointed it out to him. There it 
was, a brand new loom, a little bit 
smaller, it is true, but just as complete 
as the large ones. Lau Mah stood be- 
side it and smiled. David ran to it im- 
mediately and his hands caressed its 
frame, eagerly and fondly. 

“Tt is yours until you grow out of 
it,” Father Bradley said. “But later, 
you will want a larger one.” 

“T shall always like this best,” David 
said, 

David could hardly wait till evening 
to tell his “Parents” about the loom. 

David loved his “Parents” very 
much and told them everything that 
was on his mind. His Mother stood 
beside the altar in the chapel and there 
were always flowers at her feet. He 
told her that he had already started his 
first fabric, The flame in the sanctuary 
lamp cast shadows over her face at 
times. She was a very lovely Mother; 
surely no one could ask for one who 
was better or more beautiful. That 
evening David went just a little be- 
yond himself and spoke of the cloth 
of gold that he would make some day. 

“A cloth of gold,” he said aloud, 
“and in the center will! be a cross and 
behind the cross I shall weave a hill.” 

There was a light tap on his shoul- 
der and David turned quickly to see 
the priest looking at him with a quiz- 
zical smile on his face. “Have you 
given up eating altogether, David?” 
Father Bradley asked. 

“No, Father. Is it time for supper?” 


“Tt is, my lad, and well past it, so 
you had better hurry. And by the way, 
we have some chicken without rice 
this evening.” 

Bedtime at the Household was long 
drawn out. Some were tucked off to 
bed as soon as supper was finished, but 
work at the loom made David a 
“senior” with no prescribed bedtime. 
If he did not get his night’s rest, how- 
ever, he would hear about it. 

He did not say anything to Father 
Bradley about the pain in his chest 
because he expected that it would go 
away by itself. Besides, if he spoke to 
Father Bradley it would mean bed and 
medicine and, perhaps, long days away 
from his loom and Lau Mah. If the 
pain was very great he would slip 
down to the chapel and tell his Mother 
about it and somehow that seemed to 
help. 

One evening the wind was high and 
Lau Mah had not been at supper, but 
David did not think very much about 
either of these facts. The wind was 
often very high in Manchuria; it blew 
in from the deserts and it was not 
strange for Lau Mah to miss a meal; 
he often preferred to stay in his room 
and think about the things that old 
folks think of when alone. 

David sat at a table with his paper 
and crayon and drew out the design 
he wanted on his cloth. When it was 
finished he brought it to Lau Mah’s 
room to see if the sketch would pass 
his critical eye. The room was empty 
and dark. David made a quick tour, 


but Lau Mah was not to be found. He * 


began to worry. There was a pond at 
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the far end of the grounds and very 
often Lau Mah walked in that direc- 
tion. A small bridge crossed a narrow 
stream which flowed swiftly into the 
pond from the mountains. David 
slipped into his padded coat and ran 
towards the pond. 

“Lau Mah,” he called. “Where are 
you, Lau Mah?” 

Out of the darkness came Lau Mah’s 
voice, It was faint and thin and sound- 
ed far away. “The bridge, David,” he 
called. “Over by the bridge.” 

David ran towards the voice, and 
peering into the dark he saw Lau Mah, 
neck deep, holding one of the bridge 
supports, 

“Be careful,” the old man panted. 
“Be very careful, son.” Lau Mah’s 
strength was nearly spent. The pond 
was bounded by a frozen fringe. David 
held firmly to the bridge and reached 
out his hand to Lau Mah. When the 
old man was safely on the ground 
David placed his coat around his shak- 
ing shoulders and hurried him off to 
the house. 

Father Bradley worked anxiously 
with the man and the youth to beat 
back the threat of pneumonia. When 
the boy fell asleep he felt encouraged, 
and turned his attentions exclusively 
to Lau Mah. 

David had fallen into the sleep of 
exhaustion, but in a short time he 
awoke, his chest filled with fire. The 
pain was sharper than it had ever been 
before and he held both his small 
hands over his heart as if to push it 
out. It was like a hard lump which 
kept growing larger. After a while it 





September 


got so bad that he could not bear to 
lie in bed. He dressed quickly and 
went down to the chapel to ask his 
Mother’s help. 

It was late and there was no heat in 
the chapel. Cold, thin streams of air 
swept by him and cut like a knife, It 
felt better to kneel than it did to sit 
down because he could press his chest 
hard against the seat in front of him 
and it seemed to ease the pain. It was 
so very cold that he decided to go 
back to bed even if the pain was not 
gone, But in the midst of his pain he 
had another thought. If it was too cold 
for him in the chapel, was it not too 
cold for his Mother, too? The blue 
mantle she wore looked very thin. 

Silently, David left the chapel and 
tiptoed towards the weaving room be- 
cause that very day he had finished a 
piece of cloth and it was folded beside 
his loom. Back in the chapel he folded 
the cloth and, reaching high, placed it 
gently over his Mother’s shoulders, “It 
is not very warm, dear Mother,” he 
said, “but it will help some.” 

Slowly, the cloth on his Mother’s 
shoulder became radiant, as the sanc- 
tuary lamp sent a soft warm glow 
through the chapel. “It is gold,” he 
gasped, “it is really cloth of gold.” 
Then David’s head dropped down on 
his arms and his Mother smiled and 
reached forth her hand, The pain was 
gone. 

Early the next morning Father Brad- 
ley found the boy still kneeling before 
the statue of our Lady. His head, cold 
and pallid, rested upon his arms, and 
around his thin shoulders, folded neat- 
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ly like a shawl, was the cloth which, was not much that could be said about 
the day before, had come from the it, but the cloth of gold was placed 
loom. In the bright morning sunlight, around David’s shoulders when he was 
tiny flecks of gold shone through the _ laid away in his little coffin so that the 
weave. weaver of the King’s Household might 

Father Bradley did not say much _ go to his kingly Father in kingly rai- 
about the cloth of gold. There really ment. 


How to Hate 


My Aunt Kate says, “You cannot do a big, man-size job of hating another 
person. But you can really get down to business when you hate wickedness.” 


My Aunt Kate explains it as follows: A Christian hates sin but loves the 
sinner; and the more he loves the sinner, the more he hates the sin, just as when 
a man loves a beautiful woman, he hates anything that spoils her loveliness. 


My Aunt Kate says that is the reason Christians are the greatest warriors, 
She says they love their fellow human beings so much that they will fight like 
heroes against anything inhuman. 


My Aunt Kate continues, “A Christian hates war so much that when he 
is forced into one, all he can think about is winning it and restoring peace. So 
he fights twice as hard as the war makers.” 


My Aunt Kate says she has to laugh when she reads some of the news- 
paper columnists who are in favor of hating somebody, She says they are pretty 
good on politics and zoot suits, but not so hot on the hate question. 


She says the most sensible column on the subject was written by a famous 
aviator who said that a pilot wouldn’t last 30 seconds in a dogfight if his brain 
was addled with hatred. 

My Aunt Kate said, “The trouble with some of you newspaper boys is, 
you are not very practical. You are sentimentalists, You have soft hearts and 
soft heads. You do not hate the Germans and the Japs at all. 

“What you really hate is their pride and arrogance, You hate the bad things 
they are doing. If they were going around doing good, you would like them. 
So why do you write about hating them?” 

Joseph A. Breig in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph (17 June °43). 














By JOHN W. WHITE 
Condensed chapter of the book* 


The proselytizing activities of the 
missionary organizations in the south- 
ern Americas is not legitimate mission- 
ary work. That verdict was handed 
down by no less an authority than the 
World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910. The Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America was set up 
in spite of that verdict and has been 
trying ever since to convince people 
that its work is legitimate. An effort 
was made to lend prestige to the com- 
mittee’s activities by having Dr. John 
R. Mott make a tour of the southern 
Americas in 1940 and 1941, It was rep- 
resented that he was making the trip 
on behalf of the World Missionary 
Conference which met at Madras in 
1938, But the invitation came from the 
Latin American delegates to that con- 
ference and the Committee on Coop- 
eration, which is quite a different 
thing. 

The missionary movement in the 
southern Americas is not directed pri- 
marily toward taking the Gospel to 
those who do not know it, but is dedi- 
cated to undermining the Catholic 
Church. And the reports of the foreign 
mission boards in the U. S. classify the 
people of Mexico, Central and South 
America along with the unsaved 
heathen of the pagan lands and speak 
of them in the same terminology. 

In December, 1942, the Federal 


Our Good Neighbor Hurdle 


Tight halos cause headaches 


Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America issued a statement on the 
policy of the Protestant churches re- 
garding the southern Americas. The 
council represents 27 of the 250 or 
more Protestant sects, but arrogates to 
itself the right to speak in the name 
of them all. The statement was issued 
in reply to a statement issued in No- 
vember by the Catholic hierarchy. In 
its “simple and plain affirmations” re- 
garding the policy of the Protestant 
churches, the council states: “Their 
dominant aim in the discharge of their 
ministry has not been, and will not be, 
to de-Catholicize Christians but to 
have a part in interpreting our Lord 
Jesus Christ to multitudes of people 
who do not know Him in great and 
growing nations.” 

The evidence is all to the contrary, 
and one can only presume that the 
leaders of the Federal Council of 
Churches have let themselves be gross- 
ly imposed upon. Since many of the 
Protestant sects which are so busy in 
the southern Americas are not associ- 
ated with the council, it is quite pos- 
sible, of course, that the council really 
is ignorant about what is going on. 
Anyone who knows anything at all 
about the missionary campaign south 
of the Rio Grande can produce docu- 
mentary evidence that its dominant 
aim is winning “converts” away from 
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the Catholic Church, as Dr. Stanley 
Jones plainly saw during his trip. It 
also is well known that a great many 
of the missionaries, in their effort to 
win such “converts,” conduct them- 
selves in such a manner as to be offen- 
sive not only to our southern neigh- 
bors but also to their fellow Americans 
and even to missionaries of competing 
sects. The Evangelical publications are 
constantly ridiculing the most sacred 
tenets of the Catholic faith in the crud- 
est kind of language, and the mission- 
ary schools are located in the large 
cities, not to take education to un- 
schooled children but to win Catholic 
children away from the teachings of 
their parents, 

In the Dec. 9, 1942, issue of the 
Christian Century, Forrest L. Knapp, 
general secretary of the World Sunday 
School Association, admits that the 
number of Protestant workers in the 
southern Americas who would seek to 
win only such persons as are not Cath- 
olics is small, and that the great ma- 
jority of Protestant workers south of 


the Rio Grande “feel that they have a . 


compelling obligation to the millions 
who are nominally Catholics.” 

If it were true that the dominant 
aim of Protestant missionaries is legiti- 
mate work among people who have no 
religion, there probably would be no 
objection to them. And if there were, 
the objection would have no legitimate 
grounds on which to stand. Also, if 
this were merely a conflict between 
the Catholic and Protestant churches, 
it could be ignored by others. But it 
has serious political consequences 


which are dangerous to our relations 
with the people of the southern Amer- 
icas. It is perfectly natural that edu- 
cated and cultured persons who already 
consider themselves Christians should 
be insulted at being classified as heath- 
en and that they should feel resent- 
ment against the people who so classify 
them. Our good-neighbor policy is not 
going to make any favorable impres- 
sion on our neighbors until this prac- 
tice is stopped and we begin to treat 
them as good neighbors, which means 
treating them as equals, not inferiors. 

Protestant leaders in the U. S. charge 
that the opposition of South Americans 
to the missionary crusade is a danger- 
ous anti-democratic development be- 
cause it seeks to deny to the Protestant 
sects the same freedom that the Cath- 
olic Church enjoys in the U.S. It is, 
they say, “so out of line with what we 
are attempting to achieve in a world 
democracy that it is going to be a seri- 
ous matter for them in the long run.” 

This is sheer nonsense. It is per- 
fectly possible to be a patriotic South 
American objecting bitterly to one’s 
country being considered a heathen 
missionary field on the same basis as 
Asia and Africa, and at the same time 
be a staunch democrat and support 
everything that “we are attempting to 
achieve in a world democracy.” Presi- 
dents Alvear and Ortiz were the two 
best democratic presidents Argentina 
ever had, and both were devout Cath- 
olics. 

The executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation says in Latin 
America’s Open Doors that “certain 
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enemies” take the position that mis- 
sionary work in the southern Americas 
is not legitimate. Two of the most bit- 
ter and outspoken enemies of the Prot- 
estant missionary movement have been 
two of the most famous democrats in 
all the Americas, Senator Alfredo L. 
Palacios of Argentina and the late Bal- 
tasar Brum, ex-president of Uruguay. 
Neither was a Catholic, but both ob- 
jected to their countries being con- 
sidered as foreign-mission fields. If any 
organization in the U.S. is going to 
classify Dr. Brum and Dr. Palacios as 
enemies, then the quicker we stop talk- 
ing about the good-neighbor policy to 
unite democracy in the western hemi- 
sphere the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, 

Unfortunately, our southern neigh- 
bors look upon us as antireligious, an 
impression that is heightened rather 
than lessened by the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries to “sell” them more than 50 
conflicting brands of anti-Catholicism. 

The statement of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches makes the startling 
declaration that part of their “Heritage 
of Religious Freedom” is liberty to 
propagate their faith outside the na- 
tion. Textually, the Council’s statement 
is: “The struggle for freedom now rag- 
ing throughout the world turns our 
thoughts afresh to our American heri- 
tage. The men who founded this na- 
tion sought freedom under God in the 
western world and bequeathed free- 
dom to their heirs as their most pre- 
cious possession. At a very early time 
in the country’s history liberty was 
granted to all religious groups to prac- 
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tice and propagate their faith within 
and without the nation.” 

Some of the southern republics have 
begun protecting themselves against 
this sort of thing by refusing to per- 
mit the entry of any more Protestant 
missionaries from the U.S. Because 
these protective measures are being 
taken under recently enacted laws by 
which our southern neighbors seek to 
protect themselves against the political 
activities of nazi agents, missionary 
leaders in the U. S. stoutly declare that 
no measures are being taken against 
religious agents from the U. S. But this 
is untrue. It is a sad commentary on 
the whole missionary movement that 
immigration authorities are seeking to 
protect their countries from the med- 
dling of the missionaries by applying 
against them laws framed against the 
meddling of nazi agents. 

Several of the U.S, foreign-mission 
boards have appealed recently to the 
State Department to intervene on be- 
half of missionaries who have been 
refused visas, but the Washington gov- 
ernment very wisely has informed the 
boards that the interpretation of any 
country’s laws is purely an internal 
matter and that the U.S. government 
cannot appeal against any other gov- 
ernment’s interpretation of its own 
laws. 

The Presbyterian Christian Beacon 
in its issue of Sept. 10, 1942, made the 
following announcement: “The Inde- 
pendent Board for Presbyterian For- 
eign Missions, as well as other mis- 
sionary agencies, has been told by the 
State Department of the U. S. that the 
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door is closed to Protestant missions 
in Peru and other countries of South 
America.” 

This effort of our southern neigh- 
bors to protect themselves from our 
army of missionary agents is not a 
sudden decision. It is the eruption of 
many years of smoldering resentment. 
As long ago as 1933, the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America inform- 
ed its member sects and its financial 
supporters that Venezuela, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Mexico had 
placed restrictions on the entrance into 
their land of foreign-ordained religious 
workers, 

This is not an attempt to close a 
continent to Protestants, as is being 
misrepresented. It is an attempt to close 
a group of civilized countries against 
an army of agents who under the false 
title of missionaries are seeking to un- 
dermine the Christian religion of those 
countries, The distinction is clear and 
vitally important. Practically all the 
American republics permit freedom of 
worship and there is no opposition to 
the Protestant churches that have been 
established. Nor is there any opposi- 
tion to the opening of more Protestant 
churches, The opposition is against be- 
ing classified as heathen and having 
mission stations established in their 
up-to-date cities, as though they were 
trading stations of the French colonies 
in Africa, 

It would have been much more 
neighborly, of course, if Washington 
had recalled those trouble makers in- 
stead of putting upon the South Amer- 


ican governments the onus of taking 
restrictive measures which certain quar- 
ters will be happy to paint as new 
evidence of anti-yanqui feeling. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
for many years the South Americans 
have looked upon the missionaries as 
active agents of yanqui penetration 
that was considered to be anti-Bra- 
zilian, anti-Colombian, etc., and con- 
trary to the national interests of each 
one of the countries in which they are 
operating. In the minds of Mexicans 
and Central and South Americans, the 
missionaries are active agents for that 
very intervention and political inter- 
ference which the good-neighbor pol- 
icy repudiates. 

The good-neighbor policy is a for- 
mal recognition of the fact that our 
southern neighbors do not want our 
interference in their political affairs. 
The Washington government has 
signed solemn pledges at recent inter- 
American conferences that it will not 
under any circumstances intervene in 
the internal affairs of any of the Amer- 
ican republics. Yet we continue send- 
ing our missionary agents to interfere 
in their internal affairs at the same 
time that we are fighting with every- 
thing at our command to prevent 
Hitler’s agents from doing the same 
thing in our country. 

The whole future of our relationship 
with the people of the southern Amer- 
icas depends on the answer to one 
simple question: Are we going to treat 
them as heathens or as good neigh- 
bors? 








Padre of the Paramarines 
By SGT. LOUIS J. MALOOF, U.S.M.C. 


When it was announced by the 
Chief of Naval Chaplains, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., that the Paramarines, 
like any other combat group, could 
have a chaplain, affable little Father 
Joseph Patrick Mannion, a long-time 
favorite at Camp Lejeune, New River, 
N. Car., asked for the job and got it. 
That the task would be a hazardous 
one, requiring intensive training and 
strange, new hardships on a man near- 
ly 34 years of age, did not matter to 
him. He felt that the fellows rated a 
chaplain and saw no reason why he 
should not be their first. A lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Navy, with 
three years of duty at sea behind him, 
Father Mannion was also the first 
priest to be assigned as post chaplain 
at New River. 

A superabundant store of energy is 
not all that is needed in pursuing the 
course which properly prepares one, 
physically and mentally, for parachute 
jumping; it takes that faith and cour- 
age which the Paramarines commonly 
call “guts.” And it is not always the 
superman who can thus qualify. A 
sound mind and a sound body com- 
bined with alertness and determination 
are the prerequisites for such a course 
of training. 

That Father Mannion was eager to 
undertake the training so he could look 
after the spiritual welfare of his men 
was a fact both interesting and en- 
couraging to the Leathernecks, who 
call him Padre. But the knowledge 
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Leaping after Lucifer 


that Father Mannion completed the 
course and, as senior man of his group, 
led them in the jumps with an envi- 
able record, is the diadem of their 
inspiration. Like so many of his prede- 
cessors, this padre has shown the stuff 
of which he is made: a double sky pilot 
who intends to live with, minister to, 
and even to die with his men, if need 
be. 

Accustomed to work early in life 
when, as a boy, he sold newspapers in 
East Pittsburgh, where he was born 
Aug. 18, 1909, Father Mannion put on 
his dungarees late in April and re- 
ported to 22-year-old Corp. Charles 
Robert Perry, senior instructor of the 
15th Platoon at the Parachute Train- 
ing School. 

Strenuous exercise was not entirely 
new to him. During his first two years 
at St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa., 
and previously in prep school, he was 
prominent in athletics. In 1927-1928, 
he played left halfback on the varsity 
football team. He was a guard on the 
school’s first varsity basketball team in 
1928, and shortstop on an intramural 
baseball team. 

Back home, he played semiprofes- 
sional baseball in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh League, a catcher for ten years 
and shortstop the rest of the time. 
During the summer he worked, to pay 
his tuition at college, operating a lathe 
for a while, and later hauling ice. At 
one time, his earnings were the only 
income the family had. 
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It didn’t take the Parachute Train- 
ing School students long to learn that 
their chaplain was “a regular egg.” He 
insisted on being treated as one of 
them, pitched in and did his part 
throughout the course, which began 
with three weeks of arduous calisthen- 
ics, lectures and drills, jumping from 
mockups (replicas of planes), packing 
the parachute, and tumbling. 

Tumbling, according to Corporal 
Perry, is “the art of protecting the vul- 
nerable parts of the body in landing 
after the jump from the plane.” Know- 
ing how to hit the ground is of utmost 
importance. The parachutist must land 
in a sitting position, flipping himself 
backward in such a way as not to break 
a bone. 

As in football, team play is essential. 
If in actual combat jumping a man is 
injured he becomes somewhat of a 
hindrance to his unit. It is then that 
the necessary and much-appreciated 
Navy corpsman, who also takes the 
jumps, applies his medical skill. But 
Corporal Perry is high in praise of the 
Padre as “an exceptionally good tum- 
bler who doesn’t give up when he gets 
tired.” 

Paramarines do not walk during 
their training. Everything is done “on 
the double.” If the instructors catch a 
student walking, he is ordered to climb 
the ladder of the jump tower or to run 
around the field, almost to the point 
of exhaustion. And so it was with the 
Padre who, in addition to his training, 
continued to attend to business at his 
office, sometimes said as many as three 
Masses on Sunday, and continued to 


read the divine Office daily as usual. 

No sanctimonious display is evi- 
denced in the obviously cool and po- 
litely agreeable Padre of the Para- 
marines, though as senior man of his 
platoon he was the first to confront 
the dangers of parachute training. 
Standing five feet, seven inches tall, 
and weighing 155 pounds, he looks 
rather short beside six-foot one-inch 
tall 2nd Lieut. Stanley Holmes, 25-year- 
old Philadelphian, who was the junior 
platoon leader during the training. 

After warming-up exercises early 
each morning, beginning with 20 min- 
utes and increasing as the training 
advanced, the platoon ran about two 
or three miles. The last two weeks (the 
course normally lasts five weeks if the 
weather permits) jumps were made 
from two 260-foot towers, and finally 
from a transport plane. Before the first 
jumps from the captive tower (where 
the students are hoisted to the top and 
guided down by steel cables to accli- 
mate them to the feel of the parachute 
and height) the Padre was given the 
feel of the opening shock. In the har- 
ness, head down, he was pulled up 
approximately 100 feet. A jerk on the 
rip cord released him and he dropped 
a distance equivalent to the length of 
his body. This is done to accustom the 
jumper to the impact. 

By this time, the student has mas- 
tered the nomenclature of the para- 
chute; has learned how to tie the neces- 
sary knots, and inspect his harness and 
container. All men except the chap- 
lain learn the use of various weapons 
and firearms, 
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Father Mannion’s first jump from 
the flyaway, or free tower, from which 
the students are freed and descend 
entirely on their own, could have end- 
ed in disaster. The wind changed just 
as his chute was released and, had it 
not been for his careful manipulations, 
he would have been injured, Jumps 
have been made at this tower with a 
wind of twenty-four knots and para- 
chutists have been known to drift as 
far as 250 yards, to the edge of the 
nearby woods. Normally eight jumps 
are made from the towers before the 
students are ready for plane jumps. 

The last day at the tower was rou- 
tine, but the students displayed an 
exceptionally eager spirit. Pvt. 1st Class 
Henry J. Kennedy, junior instructor, 
came over to say a few words to the 
Padre, apparently very proud of his 
pupil. At the moment, someone sound- 
ed off near the tower, “Heil, heil right 
in der Fihrer’s face!’’ Good-humored 
laughter ensued. “That’s O.K., Padre,” 
Kennedy interrupted, “just wait until 
tomorrow. It never fails to happen. 
They scramble back to the barracks 
and read Bibles.” 

But the first jump, veterans say, is 
really not bad. It’s a new experience. 
It’s about the fifth or sixth jump that 
starts the fear machine operating. As 
one veteran puts it, “Very few guys 
can really describe just what happens. 
It might not be so bad, but you always 
have a little tingling in your stomach.” 

From a height of 1,000 feet, the 
Padre made his first plane jump (Ma- 
rines actually don’t jump, but dive) in 
_ the early morning of May 19. Bailing 


September 


out into space, after blessing himself, 
he must have felt, as he later said, a 
touch of eternity, “to come so near, 
yet still be so far away from heaven.” 
His silk parachute opened wide, and 
he floated to earth. A smile on his face 
did not betray his only apprehension, 
a fear of fear itself. His men followed 
closely behind him. After his sixth suc- 
cessful tumble out of the sky, the 
Padre, with the other members of the 
15th Platoon, became a full-fledged 
Paramarine. 

The expression on the Padre’s face 
stirred our most vivid imaginative 
powers. Even as the students sat in 
the plane, in a double line, every pre- 
caution was employéd to prevent them 
from tightening up, to keep them 
eager. The Padre’s face was calm, his 
eyes sparkling, his blush hidden be- 
hind a blood-red sunburn. Perhaps he 
was thinking of the day when over the 
battlefield he would raise his conse- 
crated hand and give absolution from 
the sky, to bless the space through 
which his men would descend. 

Whatever may have been his 
thoughts, he was on the alert. The 
plane was soaring high. The order to 
“hook on” came and he snapped over 
the static line a hook on the end of 
his chute’s rip cord. Running from 
stem to stern of the plane, the static 
line is a smooth cable over which the 
hooks slide easily as the student jump- 
ers move toward the exit door. They 
stand by until the instructor shouts, 
“Go.” Then, one by one, at fractional 
second intervals, they dive earthward. 

Rip cords securely fastened to the 
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static line tightened, and the chutes 
jerked open automatically. There was 
a visible and audible feeling of jubila- 
tion as the Paramarines, led by their 
Padre, landed and made their back- 
ward toll, or tumble, securing their 
chutes, quickly flattening the silk be- 
fore they could be pulled away. 
Earlier in the course, after making 
his indoctrination flight, a plane ride 
intended to help the student make up 
his mind as to whether he wants to 
continue the training, Father Man- 
nion’s only remarks were, “The train- 
ing is fine. Anything connected with 
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flying is nay pet.” Maybe it’s the Irish 
in him, The folks back in County Gal- 
way would swear that to be true, “and 
sure it is,” for his grandparents, on 
both sides, came from that same county 
in Ireland. 

Amazing things have taken place 
since the U.S. entered the second 
World War, one of them the training 
of this Padre in the Paramarines. 
While his men will be armed with the 
weapons of modern warfare, in his 
pack will be a crucifix, a stole, the holy 
oils of Extreme Unction and the Mass 
kit with a small chalice. 
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Rotten Logic 


The fear that some of our leaders express when anyone suggests that 
communism isn’t 100% or even Ivory-soap pure and noble is just a little 
absurd. We can be glad that the Russians are beating or at least holding our 
common enemy, but that doesn’t mean we have to throw our hats in the air 
for the communist party. Since when did allies have to adopt each other’s 
political convictions or religions? 


At the risk of being repetitious, let’s recall the Canadian bishop who 
wisely remarked that once upon a time England was the ally of Turkey with- 
out her feeling any obligation to grow ecstatic about Mohammedanism. 

We could push still further. We are all cheering for China; that places 
upon our consciences no obligation to turn Buddhist or enshrine Confucius 
in highest honor. No American publicists seem to expect us Americans, just 
because we are allies of the Catholic Belgians, to hold a brief for the Catholic 
Church. 


Only in the case of Russia are we expected to mix up Russian fighting 
courage with the totalitarianism of Stalin and to prove our loyalty to our 
Slavic allies by giving three cheers for Karl Marx, Lenin, and the late Third 


International. The Queen’s Work (Jan. ’43). 











By JAMES A. CREANE 


Cobra Cures Man 





A good brand of poison 


Condensed from the Patna Mission Letter* 


A Newspaper report that Cobra 
Kills Man would hardly be big news 
in India, where death from snake bites 
is common and where the annual toll 
is said to be about 20,000. But a head- 
line Cobra Cures Man would attract 
attention. 

One day, as I was making my way 
along a narrow pathway through the 
jungle-covered Rajmahal Hills of the 
Santal Parganas, one of my Pahariya 
Christians told me this story. One of 
his tribesmen, he said, had become 
emaciated with some tropical disease. 
His legs and arms had shriveled up, his 
strength was rapidly failing, and his 
very existence was an agony. So he 
decided to end it all by devouring a 
cobra. He killed the next cobra he met, 
chopped it into bits and made a stew 
of it. He then gulped down the whole 
mess and lay down under a tree. 

Soon, however, he noticed that his 
face, arms, legs, feet and whole body 
began to swell up. But he felt no pain. 
On the contrary, he began to feel in- 
vigorated, His strength revived. His 
appetite came back. He began to eat 
like a horse and sleep like a log. After 
a few days he was once more in the 
pink of condition, hearty and hale, 
stout, strong, full of life and energy, 
perfectly cured. The cobra did put an 
end to his illness, but in a way alto- 
gether unexpected, 


This is, of course, only a fireside 
fable of the Pahariya jungle folk. But 
in view of what is actually happening, 
it may not be such a ridiculous tale 
after all. We laughed at the alchemists 
of the Middle Ages who talked of turn- 
ing ordinary metals into precious gold. 
But now we see the phenomenon of 
one substance changing into another 
before our very eyes in the case of cer- 
tain radioactive minerals like uranium. 
So, too, I had laughed at the silly tale 
of my Pahariya companion, but now 
I learn much to my surprise that the 
thing is literally happening. Cobras 
are helping to cure men, by thousands. 
In fact, the cobra is fast becoming one 
of man’s most faithful allies in the fight 
against pain. The day may indeed al- 
ready be dawning when we mission- 
aries will be partially supporting our 
missions from the poison of cobra pets 
in our back yard. 

It has been found that cobra venom 
in solution must be thoroughly steri- 
lized and the dosage carefully deter- 
mined, the standard for the measure- 
ment of the dose being “a mouse unit.” 
A “mouse unit,” I presume, is the 
amount required to kill an ordinary 
mouse. The usual dose for an adult is 
about five mouse units. It is generally 
given by intravenous injection. 

The ailments for which cobra venom 
has been found useful are numerous. 


*St. Xavier’s, Patna, India. March-April, 1943. 
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It is used for the relief of pain in cases 
of inoperable cancer and tumor, for 
chronic arthritis, for the relief of ra- 
dium burns, in epileptic convulsions, 
for certain severe forms of headache, 
for the treatment of neurological man- 
ifestations of leprosy, and as a substi- 
tute for many opium narcotics. 

The advantages of cobra venom as 
an analgesic are many. Its margin of 
safety is much greater than that of 
others. It is not habit-forming, as are 
opium narcotics, The functioning of 
the kidneys and the liver is not inter- 
fered with. Blood circulation is not 
impaired. Its analgesic effect continues 
much longer. It does not affect vision, 
hearing, and smell as narcotics do. It 
does not cause nausea or vomiting, nor 
is it constipating like morphine. In- 
stead of depressing, it stimulates the 
mental faculties, 

Cobra venom for the relief of pain 
is something comparatively new in the 
medical field. A decade ago it was only 


known as a poison; but now it is a 
drug and a medicine. Its use is grow- 
ing, and it bids fair not only to rival 
but in many cases to actually replace 
the older remedies for pain-killing 
purposes. 

We may smile at the reverential at- 
titude of some of our Hindu friends 
toward the snake and their refusal to 
kill even the most poisonous varieties, 
But it may well be that we, too, may 
soon begin to feel more kindly senti- 
ments toward the reptile race, not be- 
cause we consider a snake a sort of 
deity, but as a kind of doctor. Keep 
an eye out for the future ad: “Cobra 
Pain-killing Pills. Sold by all leading 
druggists.” 

But there is just this to remember: 
until the new industry gets well under 
way and our “Mission Cobras” farms 
begin to yield their “fruit,” we old mis- 
sionaries will have to carry on in the 
old-time way, that is, with the aid of 
alms from friends. 





oe 


Winston Churchill was once asked to write an inscription for a monu- 
ment on a battlefield in France. He wrote: “In war, Resolution. In defeat, 
Defiance. In victory, Magnanimity. In peace, Goodwill.” But the inscription 
was not accepted, and Mr. Churchill said it was “all the fault of the human 
brain being made in two lobes, only one of which does any thinking, so that 
we are all right-handed or left-handed; whereas if we were properly construct- 
ed we should use our right and left hands with equal force and skill accord- 
ing to circumstances. As it is, those who can win a war will rarely make a 
good peace, and those who can make a good peace would never have won 
the war. It would perhaps be pressing the argument too far to suggest that 
I could do both.” The world’s best hope is that Mr. Churchill really can. 


Ross Hoffman in The Sign (Aug. ’43). 









By GERALD A. RYAN 


Manpower on the Spiritual Front 


Condensed from the Ecclesiastical Review* 


The chaplaincy of the U.S. Army is 
as old as the nation whose protectors 
it serves, Like the nation itself, it has 
grown from small beginnings during 
the Revolutionary War to become a 
most significant force in today’s inter- 
national upheaval. The few clergymen 
who volunteered in response to Gen- 
eral Washington’s appeal did not, tech- 
nically speaking, enlist in the Army as 
their present-day successors do. They 
were not actually commissioned; rath- 
er, like the surgeons of that time, they 
served under contract for six months 
or a year, taking turns in work with 
the troops at the front, with the 
wounded in hospital stations, and in 
prisons. 

During the 50 years which followed 
the formal establishment of the new 
government in 1787, the Army chap- 
laincy had a dubious prospect. For 
several intermittent periods between 
1796 and 1837 the government made 
no official provision for chaplains as 
such. A Congressional act of March 
3, 1791, was, perhaps, responsible for 
this condition. The act authorized the 
appointment of one chaplain for the 
entire Army if the President “deemed 
such an appointment necessary to the 
public interest.” 

The contrast between such a negli- 
gible earlier regard and the present 
stress laid on the chaplains’ importance 


should convince anyone that the recent 
change has been for the better. To be 
sure, the standing Army immediately 
after the Revolution was not even pro- 
portionately as large as in modern days 
of peace. Nevertheless, there were cer- 
tainly more religious beliefs than one 
represented in its ranks, and the one 
officially authorized chaplain could not 
possibly attend adequately to them all. 

The current system provides more 
realistically for the soldier’s spiritual 
welfare, and though there is little unct- 
uousness in the attitude of Army off- 
cials regarding religion, they do thor- 
oughly realize how it helps the modern 
fighting man. To quote General Mar- 
shall: “This is not simply a matter of 
morals or sentiment. More than ever 
before, the efficiency of an army de- 
pends upon the quality of its soldiers, 
the men required to operate the com- 
plicated machines of this modern age. 
Soldiers today must be alert, active, 
and in condition mentally, morally and 
physically, to withstand the ordeals of 
the enemy’s onslaught from both 
ground and air and still be able to 
carry the fight to the other fellow.” 
The interplay of religious and military 
demands on the fighting man is also 
beautifully expressed by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, “The soldier, above all 
other men, is required to perform the 
highest act of religious teaching—-sac- 


*1722 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. July, 1943. 
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rifice. In battle and in face of danger 
and death, he discloses these divine 
attributes which his Maker gave when 
He created man in His own image.” 

Consistently with such opinions as 
these, chosen from among many, Army 
officials intend to supply at least one 
chaplain for every 1,200 men. In view 
of the man-to-man contacts which must 
predominate among the chaplain’s 
many duties if their performance is to 
be of telling value, this is not, indeed, 
too great a numerical proportion. The 
quality of character which marks the 
personnel, however, will somewhat 
compensate for the lack of quantitative 
proportion. For the success which has 
thus far crowned the chaplain’s work 
is greater by far than would ordinarily 
be expected from their number. Per- 
haps it is the challenge in their situa- 
tion which has lent exceptional effort 
to their labors. At any rate, any im- 
mediately worth-while concern about 
the numerical allotment of chaplains 
should be centered around the problem 
of immediately meeting this quota 
rathér than of ultimately increasing it. 
For when one considers the proposed 
calculations regarding the ultimate 
strength of the Army, it is evident that 
the chaplains needed to provide even 
one for every 1,200 men will run well 
into the thousands. 

The condition created by the Con- 
gressional provision of 1791 was some- 
what improved during the Mexican 
War, when one chaplain was author- 
ized for each regiment. The same was 
the case during the Civil War, except 
that in 1862 President Lincoln was 


given authority to appoint a chaplain 
for each general hospital as well. Dur- 
ing the first World War the number 
of chaplains was naturally the highest 
in the Army’s history up to then, al- 
most 2,400. During the last peacetime 
interval there were between 125 and 
143 Regular Army chaplains. 

The nature of the chaplaincy service 
and status is now better defined. In 
1837, an act of Congress increased the 
number of authorized chaplains to 20, 
and in 1849 it was further increased 
to 30. The main purpose of this in- 
crease, however, was to supply school- 
masters for Army posts. The chap- 
lain’s value and status as a minister of 
religion was incidental and secondary 
—if not in effect, certainly in intent. 
Thus, no doubt, began the conception 
of the chaplain’s position in the Army 
which persisted even during the first 
World War. His functions were not, 
as now, primarily religious. They in- 
cluded many and various assignments, 
such as keeping the officers’ mess ac- 
counts, handling the laundry bills, and 
acting as the post-exchange officer. 

An excerpt from the letter which 
each new chaplain receives from the 
Chief of Chaplains is sufficient testi- 
mony that conditions have improved. 
“Don’t fritter away your time and 
energy with activities which have no 
practical relationship to your chief du- 
ties as a teacher of God’s law and a 
minister of God’s grace. And don’t 
permit anyone else to waste or mis- 
direct your energies. Army regulations 
clearly and precisely define your duties 
and responsibilities. The government 
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guarantees you every help in the per- 
formance of those specialized duties 
for which you have been trained, or- 
dained and commissioned.” 

The specialized training of chaplains 
is also recent. All are now required to 
take a 28-day course in the Chaplain 
School. The first such school was in- 
stituted at Fort Monroe in 1918. It was 
shortly afterwards changed to Camp 
Taylor, Ky., from which the last class 
graduated in December of the same 
year. In 1920 the school was opened 
at Camp Grant, Ill., and during the 
following year was moved to Camp 
Knox, Ky. In 1922 the school was 
transferred to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
where it remained until the last class 
was graduated in 1928. For the next 
14 years the school was closed. It was 
reopened in March, 1942, at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind., and finally re- 
located at its present site, Harvard 
University. The commandant at the 
school is Chaplain William D. Cleary, 
a Catholic, who is, incidentally, the 
only chaplain whose military status 
requires the exercise of real military 
authority; for while each chaplain 
from the time of his admission into 
the Army is a commissioned officer, 
ranking from first lieutenant to colo- 
nel, his work does not demand the 
authority which his rank indicates. 
Consequently, chaplains are not usual- 
ly even designated by their military 
title but simply as chaplain. 

The instruction given in the Chap- 
lain School concerns the basic aspects 
of military life and includes such sub- 
jects as the practical duties of chap- 


September 


Iains, leadership and administration, 
discipline, courtesies and customs of 
the service, military law and hygiene, 
first aid, topography, graves’ registra- 
tion, military correspondence and sur- 
veys, money and property, investiga- 
tion, interior guard duty, field-service 
regulations, equipment, Army organi- 
zations, recreation, education, music, 
stafl regulations, Army morale, and 
defense against chemicals. No matter 
how well qualified he may be theo- 
logically, regardless of how excellently 
equipped otherwise, the chaplain must 
become acquainted with the military 
side of his position, not only for his 
own conduct but also for proper under- 
standing of problems with which he 
must deal. Refresher courses conducted 
by the ranking chaplain are also given 
periodically in the actual troop divi- 
sions. 

The chaplain is today in a much 
better position to arrange and conduct 
divine service than his predecessors. 
Two years ago, in recognition of the 
necessity for better housing facilities for 
religious devotions the War Depart- 
ment appropriated over $12 million 
for the first 550 permanent chapels. 
At the beginning of 1943, over 1,000 
of them had been completed at an ap- 
proximate cost of $21,000 each. They 
are distributed on the basis of one to 
a regiment. 

The distribution of religious litera- 
ture and articles of devotion is among 
the chaplain’s responsibilities. Copies 
of the Scriptures, Protestant, Jewish 
and Catholic, provided at government 
expense, are made available through 
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the chaplain to anyone who desires 
them. In addition to these, prayer 
books, tracts, religious papers and 
magazines and religious objects of all 
kinds are being donated by various 
civilian organizations. The chaplain 
encourages the soldier to make use of 
these mediums of faith, and the sol- 
diers are doing so. The supply does 
not equal the demand. A study of 
what the soldier reads, for instance, 
disclosed that during one month of last 
year less than 25% of all the available 
literature used was of a secular nature. 
This would, in one way at least, sub- 
stantiate the continually more frequent 
reports of the soldier’s increased inter- 
est in his spiritual betterment. Al- 
though it is unquestionably comfort- 
ing to the chaplain, such interest does 
not lessen but rather adds to the already 
heavy demands made on him in his 
pastoral capacity. 

Because of the close contact which 
his pastoral work entails, the chaplain 
comes into possession of considerable 
information extremely valuable for the 
guidance of Army officials, Hence, he 
is a member of the commanding off- 
cer’s staff and is immediately respon- 
sible to him. Although the command- 
ing officers do not encroach upon the 
purely ecclesiastical sphere of the chap- 
lain’s duties, they must, of course, 
actively supervise and authorize much 
that the chaplain does. His military 
functions naturally fall under such 
regulations. They include the ac- 
quainting of new recruits with the 
ethical and social aspects of Army life, 
participating in public patriotic cele 


brations, arranging programs for such 
occasions as Armistice day, Memorial 
day and others of military importance, 
and speaking at these affairs. 

The establishment of amicable and 
mutually advantageous relations be- 
tween the Army personnel and local 
communities is also a part of the chap- 
lain’s general responsibility, This is 
usually referred to as the chaplain’s 
community-relations function. It en- 
tails his making himself acquainted 
with local religious and social agencies, 
political authorities, and professional 
as well as commercial individuals and 
organizations whose aid may be bene- 
ficial for the maintenance of Army 
morale. 

The immediate purpose of the Chap- 
lains Corps personnel is, then, to secure 
and safeguard the spiritualization of 
the soldiers, and the chaplain’s efforts 
are all aimed at this objective. The 
mechanized nature of this war, it is 
expected, will reduce the usual pro- 
portion of casualties, and modern med- 
ical science will be able to rehabilitate 
many of these physically. Consequent- 
ly, most of the men in the armed 
services, even those in active combat, 
have a greater chance than ever before 
of returning to civilian life when the 
conflict ends, Army officials and the 
members of the chaplaincy personnel 
are not unmindful of this fact, and 
of their responsibility to prepare the 
soldier to be not only as good a citizen 
but a better one than he was before 
enlistment. There is every hope that 
he will benefit in this regard as a result 
of his military discipline. 








Wartime Plastics 
By JACK FALCON 


Condensed from Extension* 


Plastics have been known only since 
1870, when they were first produced 
by an American chemist trying to win 
a prize for a billiard ball less expensive 
than ivory. When one of his first prod- 
ucts exploded while being tested in a 
saloon the crowd went for their six- 
shooters. 

One thinks of sugar, sirup and mo- 
lasses as products which come from 
sugar cane; perhaps, the pith could be 
the source of building board, but hard- 
ly plastics. But did you ever hear of 
bagasse? It is a French word for juice- 
less sugar-cane pulp. There is a great 
deal of it, and government chemists 
have discovered that they can turn it 
into plastics. This shiny, black mate- 
rial, like the stuff of which your tele- 
phone is made, is being produced on 
a Louisiana plantation. 

Bagasse, back during Mark Twain’s 
steamboating days, was good for sim- 
ply nothing. In Life on the Mississippi, 
he tells about the planters cn the lower 
reaches of the river burning great piles 
of it, creating fogs of smoke. In recent 
years, however, the burning was done 
—and is still being done to a great ex- 
tent—under the sugar-factory boilers, 
Burning bagasse produces the heat that 
generates the steam that operates the 
mill to grind more sugar cane. A more 
recent development in the use of this 
by-product is the manufacture of wall- 
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Mark Twain saw it burn 


board, now turned out in various fin- 
ishes, including a type that improves 
the acoustics of auditoriums, 

The latest product of. bagasse is 
plastics. The first and only factory is 
located on Valentine Sugars planta- 
tion, Lockport, La., some 50 miles 
southwest of New Orleans, and is an 
adjunct to the plantation sugar mill. 
This first factory is known to chemists 
as a pilot plant: it is guiding the way 
to the right course in the manufacture 
of sugar-cane plastics. Such a pilot 
plant is the step just between the 
small-scale experiments of the labora- 
tory and larger commercial develop- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Valentine 
plastics plant is no small affair; it has 
a floor space of some 5,000 square feet 
and is producing five or more tons of 
plastic daily. 

How the buff-colored bagasse that 
comes from the great sugar mills is 
metamorphosed into a stuff like hard 
rubber is a matter only chemists under- 
stand fully. Briefly, the bagasse is more 
thoroughly dried and shredded still 
finer, and then poured into a strong 
chamber called a digester. Here it is 
mixed with chemicals. The digester is 
sealed, filled with steam under high 
pressure, and the mixture constantly 
stirred, After several hours, the digest- 
er contains a liquid and a black, solid 
mass; the liquid is filtered out, and 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. August, 1943. 
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the solid washed, dried, and ground to 
powder. This product is the base for 
a wide variety of plastic powders which 
go to commercial molders. 

The plastic powder melts under heat 
and pressure; this enables the commer- 
cial molder to form such things as 
radio cabinets, automobile steering 
wheels, instrument panels, and door 
handles, Or it can be pressed into hard 
sheets that can be drilled or sawed. 
Also, certain chemicals can be pro- 
duced from bagasse. The research in- 
vestigations that led to this plastic were 
initiated by Dr. D. F. J. Lynch, now 
in charge of the U.S. Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, and were carried to their pres- 
ent stage by Dr. T. R. Mcllhinney, 
technical director of the Valentine lab- 
oratory. 

Cane plastic has just one disadvan- 
tage: it is as black as a 100% blackout, 
and no way has been found to bleach 
it. So the gaily tinted toilet articles for 
milady’s dressing table will continue 
to be of rival plastics. Users of the 
sugar-cane product will be like Henry 
Ford’s old Model-T customers. “They 
want bright colored Fords?” Henry 
is reported to have asked, “Well, they 
can have any color they want, just so 
it is black.” However, sugar cane plas- 
tic can be mixed with pigments, and 
they will give it a mottled appearance. 


If sugar cane can be converted into 
steering wheels, why can’t cornstalks? 
Cornstalks can be used, but cane ba- 
gasse has the big advantage of being 
already collected at a central point, 
while the cornstalks would have to be 
hauled in at considerable cost. And 
bagasse is practically free, aside from its 
value as fuel. In Louisiana alone it is 
estimated that there is a yearly crop 
of more than 14 million tons of dry 
bagasse. In addition, there are consid- 
erable amounts obtainable in Florida, 
and we could obtain vast quantities 
from Cuba and our island possessions. 
That the plastic-powder business has 
already outgrown the infant-industry 
class is shown by the fact that 200 mil- 
lion pounds of it are produced yearly, 
and that some of it sells for $1 a pound. 

Cane plastic is not yet in wide com- 
mercial use. It is being tested by sev- 
eral manufacturers for use in varied 
lines of wares. It has already been 
found satisfactory in various automo- 
bile gadgets, such as the steering wheel, 
knobs, and buttons. It is acid resistant, 
which should make it valuable for use 
as pipes and containers in certain fac- 
tories. It can be made into sheets for 
cabinet work. Airplane fuselages, as 
well as auto bodies, seem possibilities. 
The age of plastics is at hand, and in 
the sugar-cane product we have a va- 
riety that is economical and versatile. 


__ It is with regimes as with individuals: they have their youth, their flower- 
ing, their decadence and their death. The decadence of democracy is dema- 


gogy, its death dictatorship. 


From The Building of Eternal Rome by Edward Kennard Rand (Harvard U. Press, 1943). 








By BARRY J. WOGAN 


Now Come the Delinquency Experts 


Honeypot in the making 


Condensed from the Homiletic and Pastoral Review* 


Not a city, town, or village in the 
country is unaware of something seri- 
ous affecting the lives of our young 
people. Every community is seeking 
ways to combat the situation, The 
public is waking up to the fact that 
something has been wrong for a long 
time, and the public is much surprised. 
The only unit of our national life that 
is not surprised is the Catholic Church. 

In season and out of season, the 
Church has been a voice crying in the 
wilderness, warning the nation that all 
these things were inevitable if America 
would not realize that one cannot with 
impunity wink at the sanctity of the 
home, divorce religious training from 


the home and the school, and reject . 


respect for authority. The Church is 
not surprised that the present delin- 
quency isbecoming a national problem; 
and the Church is the only organiza- 
tion that knows how to solve it. 

But now come the delinquency “ex- 
perts” with their remedies. I have 
attended innumerable meetings called 
by civic officials, citizens’ groups, city 
councils, welfare organizations, service 
clubs, and kindred interested parties. 
They all follow the same pattern. The 
“experts” are there en masse. It is all 
very interesting, and would indeed be 
humorous were the situation not so 
serious, 

The usual remedies offered are as 


shallow and vague as the moral phi- 
losophy which guides the life of the 
average American when he begins to 
think about the regulation of his own 
and his neighbors’ morals. The solu- 
tions they offer revolve around recrea- 
tion. The reformers’ theory is that if 
we keep our youngsters busy having 
a good time, the delinquency difficulties 
will disappear, or at least decrease. The 
experts are discussing a new kind of 
worship also—the worship of athletic 
heroes, They are of a mind that, if 
we can get our youngsters striving to 
emulate the headliners of the sports 
pages, the youngsters will soon come 
to see that in order to attain proficiency 
they must forego the evils of smoking, 
drinking, and late hours, About the 
only positive legislation that has come 
out of all these meetings is the enact- 
ment of curfew laws to keep boys and 
girls off the streets. 

Public money and the spending of 
it have never solved a moral problem. 
We cannot hire recreational, direction- 
al talent at so much per annum, give 
it a budget to spend, and then feel a 
sense of complacency and competency 
over having solved a serious situation. 
If we do pursue this course, then we 
shall soon be receiving official reports 
about how many “hours of play have 
been accomplished, the number of play- 
grounds built, the amount of equip- 


*53 Park Place, New York City. August, 1943. 
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ment provided,” and so on to the sta- 
tistical conclusion that the budget has 
to be increased for the next year. 

Aside from the few sincere citizens 
who will always be on hand when 
anything concerning the public weal is 
concerned, who are the others who 
have assembled around the honeypot 
of the recreational funds being set up 
all over the country? They are the 
ubiquitous social workers, the publicity 
seekers, wishful thinkers, professional 
doers-of-good, and job hunters. 

In all the meetings and discussions 
I have attended there have been none 
of the latter class willing to discuss the 
real reasons why we find ourselves in 
a muddle of delinquency. While they 
blithely spend the public money, we 
are to close our eyes to the patent fact 
that the mess is the long-foreseen and 
natural consequence of the Protestant 
philosophy of the rejection of author- 
ity, the public violation of both the 
divinely revealed and natural laws, the 
natural consequence of unmoral living, 
infidelity, divorce, public graft, and 
“progressive” living. 

There is a real danger that many of 
us, feeling that we should do our part 
for the public good, may be swept 
along by current trends, not realizing 
that much of our effort, time, and 
talent will be sacrificed uselessly in a 
program that is shallow, transitory, 
and for the most part unavailing. 

In the thousands of cases I have 
dealt with, there has been one salient 
fact established: only 2% of all delin- 
quents and criminals come from prac- 
tical Catholic homes where the father 


and mother go to the sacraments with 
reasonable regularity. A second fact 
which grows more striking through 
the years is that fewer than 2% of the 
persons we have dealt with attended a 
parochial school for more than a year. 

It is obvious that the real causes of 
delinquency are the lack of religious 
influence during the school years. 
These two facts present a tremendous 
challenge, but the Church is the only 
organization that seems to realize this, 
or that insists that something be done 
about it. 

The idea that recreation or secular 
education is a panacea is a fallacy. 
There are more good athletes in prison 
(per capita population) than outside. 
The recreational program is one of the 
biggest items in prison life, and the 
“heroes” of the institution are always 
the members of the “varsity” squads. 
It has been the writer’s experience that 
the prison teams are superior in all 
lines of sports to the outside athletic 
teams that are allowed into the institu- 
tion for occasional games. A goodly 
proportion of the prison inmates have 
been actively interested in various sports 
before their incarceration. Likewise, 
in the field of dramatics those men 
seem to excel both in appreciation and 
ability. The theory has been exploded 
that there is any real connection be- 
tween illiteracy and crime. Only the 
type of crime varies with the degree of 
literacy. 

It would be well to take a fresh look 
at what the real mind of the Church 
is. The family is the unit of society, 
and every energy must be exerted, 
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under divine grace and teaching, to 
preserve and strengthen it. It is the 
work of both clergy and laity to pro- 
tect and foster the sanctity of family 
life ard all the virtues which issue 
from it. 

While the delinquency experts gath- 
er momentum and start propounding 
their theories, we must intensify our 
efforts to strengthen family life within 


our own parishes. There is more good 
counsel and more answers to the cure 
of the problems of youth in one book 
on pastoral theology than in the reams 
of bulletins compiled by delinquency 
experts. Perhaps some time when they 
have run short of statistics, the experts 
may pause to inquire why only 2% of 
the children involved in delinquency 
come from practical Catholic homes. 


Ze 


Victory in Ruins 


I stood at one side of the custom- 
house steps as the King alighted on 
Malta from the brass-funneled, anti- 
quated barge. Lord Gort greeted the 
King, and the Royal Malta Artillery 
band played the national anthem. 
Then the King stepped forward to in- 
spect the guard of honor, steel-helmet- 
ed artillerymen under the command 
of Maj. H. R. Micallef. The King did 
not return Micallef’s snappy salute but, 
instead, put forth his hand. 

A parish priest almost made the 
King cry. The priest was stocky Canon 
Emmanuel Brincat, the son of a dock- 
yard policeman, parish priest at Sen- 
glea, which is the dockyard colony 
overlooking the Grand Harbor and 
which is the most bombed town in all 
the Mediterranean. It was his honor 
to show the King what little remains 
of his parish. The priest spent more 
time with the King than any other 





islander with the exception of Lord 
Gort. The combined Army, Navy and 
Airforce personnel was presented to 
the King to the tune of brass bands. 

Clad in solemn black robes and a 
black beaver hat trimmed with purple 
cords, Canon Brincat, gray beyond his 
38 years, just waited quietly on foot 
between rows of kiddies and grown- 
ups. His parishioners once had 10,000 
homes, now they have 1,707. 

The King saw shelters under the 
rocky terrain which were responsible 
for saving lives and, therefore, only 80 
odd people have been killed in spite of 
the world’s worst destruction. 

Today the skyline is a jagged, life- 
less row of blasted, crumbling walls. 
The only semblance of victory is in 
these people who stood silently about 
their King and their priest as they 
viewed the statue of Our Lady of Vic- 
tories, by a miracle still unscathed. 


Alfred Wagg in Collier’s (24 July *43). 
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Small-scale model 


| wonder whether Adolf Hitler has 
ever heard of a certain Dr. José Gas- 
pard Rodrigo de Francia, the one-time 
dictator of Paraguay. There is an 
amazing parallel between Hitler’s own 
life and that of his illustrious prede- 
cessor in the role of tyrant. Truth to 
tell, however, there is a fatal similarity 
among all tyrants; the Nero pattern 
tends to wear thin, it becomes almost 
painfully repetitious. 

Francia was a much more interesting 
individual than his modern counter- 
part. He suffers by comparison only 
because the stage on which he was per- 
mitted to strut his brief hour was far 
more limited than Greater Germany. 
Paraguay is one of those countries that 
are known chiefly through the quiz 
programs; yet the time was when it 
loomed on the international horizon as 
a definite threat. In the hands of a for- 
gotten dictator of the early 19th cen- 
tury, it was molded into a military 
power second to none in the southern 
hemisphere. There was a lone moment 
when it might have conquered South 
America. That was the moment of Dr. 
Francia’s glory. It was also the moment 
of his supreme madness, 

Francia has been described as the 
Robespierre of Paraguay, but this was 
in the days before the more pertinent 
comparison could be made. His father 


Scourge of Paraguay 


By ROBERT J. DWYER 
Condensed from the Register* 


was a Brazilian tobacco broker who 
settled near Asunciédn in a period when 
efforts were being made to stimulate 
tobacco culture in Paraguay, then a 
Spanish colony. Who his mother was 
is still a subject of debate. In his later 
life, the dictator, who worshiped the 
Napoleonic ideal, claimed untainted 
French blood, but without conviction, 
He was born in Asuncién in January, 
1766, and received his early education 
in the local Franciscan college of San 
Carlos. 

He seemed marked for the Church. 
Hence, he matriculated in theology at 
the College of Montserrat in Tucuman 
and eventually picked up his doctorate. 
But the influence of the French En- 
cyclopedists was at work even in the 
quiet schools of Buenos Aires, and he 
left without applying for ordination. 
He returned to his native city, already 
a pronounced anticlerical, taught for 
a term in his old college, and then, 
probably because of his radical views, 
was dismissed. 

Cold, self-centered, completely ego- 
tistic, he withdrew to the family haci- 
enda at Ibarray, where he made life 
miserable for his poor mother. There 
followed years of pettifogging law 
practice, settling the disputes between 
the Paraguayan landowners, He culti- 
vated his library, building it up until 


*Intermountain Catholic edition, 333 E. South Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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it was the largest in the country, 250 
volumes, mostly works of contempo- 
rary French naturalistic philosophers. 
Gradually his local influence grew; by 
1809 he was named deputy to the Span- 
ish cortez summoned after Napoleon’s 
invasion had forced the abdication of 
Ferdinand VII, but, piqued over a ref- 
erence to his humble origin, he ig- 
nored the appointment. 

Events then moved rapidly. With 
the home government in chaos, Para- 
guay set up its own provisional junta 
with Dr. Francia as secretary. Prompt- 
ly he emerged as the patriotic pleader 
for Paraguayan independence, reject- 
ing with scorn the proposal to unite 
the province with the Argentine. He 
secured a congress, wrote up a consti- 
tution, and by 1813, thanks to political 
manipulation and a few discreet mur- 
ders, had himself safely installed as 
consul, 

Once in power, his first step, natu- 
rally, was to secure the loyalty of the 
army, made up of native Paraguayans, 
by playing upon the age-old enmity 
between the Creoles and the Spanish 
aristocracy, whom he hated with all 
the venom of a déclassé. On Holy Sat- 
urday, 1820, he began his reign of 
terror. He had hundreds of the planters 
seized, confined in filthy prisons, and 
whipped until he had obtained satisfac- 
tory confessions of foul plots to over- 
throw his benevolent rule. Then, in 
midsummer, 1821, he ordered a blood 
purge, in which scores of the ablest 
and most liberal of the Spaniards were 
shot down. The country was properly 
stunned. From that day on, no voice 








September 


was raised even in feeble opposition to 
his iron dictatorship. 

Isolationism became his mania. Land 
bound, Paraguay naturally depended 
upon good relations with the Argen- 
tine. Francia deliberately closed the 
frontiers. Neither the caudillos of the 
Rio Plata nor Bolivar himself could 
penetrate the barriers set up by the 
man who was already calling himself 
El Supremo. Somewhere, he must 
have heard of Tibet. Explorers fool- 
hardy enough to enter Paraguay might 
not be heard of again for years. The 
inaccessibility of the country made it 
possible for Francia to do as he pleased, 
and to ignore with sublime contempt 
the great European powers. 

He enjoyed the role of benevolent 
despot. Economically, the country was 
prosperous, gaining in population and 
security. Partly, no doubt, this was due 
to his pleasant system of confiscation, 
whereby the great estates of the Span- 
iards were divided and sold to the 
natives for a song. 

The Church, too, was lawful prey. 
Weakened as it was by the revolution 
and its own dependence upon Spain, 
it was in no condition to effectively 
resist his anticlerical attack. All pub- 
lic religious celebrations were prohib- 
ited; the Religious Orders were sup- 
pressed; and Spanish-born monks and 
priests were forced to sign humiliating 
confessions of immoral conduct. The 
aged Bishop of Asuncién was deposed, 
and a venal creature of the dictator 
placed in charge of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Protests of the Holy See met with the 
same treatment as all foreign repre- 
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sentations. Education came to an end 
in Paraguay. 

But confiscation could not go on in- 
definitely. Ultimately, the isolationism 
of the country, to which was added the 
ever-increasing burden of maintaining 
the largest standing army in South 
America, an army as large as that of 
the U.S. in peacetime, led to stagna- 
tion and decline. By 1840, when he 
died, the nation was bankrupt and 
ruined. His abiding flair was for agri- 
cultural and civic improvement. He 
forced his programs on the unwilling 
farmers, and, in his zeal to reconstruct 
the towns, hit upon the happy device 
of making the householders tear down 
their own dwellings and rebuild them 
in conformity with his plans. 

With age came madness. He was 
convinced that he was another, greater, 


Napoleon. By chance he had come 
across a cartoon of the Corsican, 
without realizing it was a caricature. 
Thenceforth, he affected an enormous 
Napoleon hat and decorated his bosom 
with medals the size of saucers. He 
lived in abject fear of assassination, 
probably not unreasonably, and was 
the victim of choleric rages and blind 
fits of melancholia. But he was a work- 
er who kept in harness to the end. 
Death came for him on Sept. 20, 1840, 
to the intense relief of the oppressed 
Paraguayans. He had been known as 
El Supremo. Now, they merely dubbed 
him El Defunto. He left his country 
the first military power on the conti- 
nent, but bankrupt, stripped of reli- 
gion and culture, the most backward 
people of the era. He had been a model 
dictator, 


ee 


Distinction 


It is indeed bewildering to find so many Christians (and by Christians I 





mean Catholics) who seem to be ashamed of their own glory, who seem apolo- 
getic, on the defensive, so anxious to avoid attracting notice as Christians, that 
they succeed in being unrecognized. The wish to be like everybody else may 
indicate a certain social sense, an instinctive anti-isolationism which, up to a 
certain point, is sound, but we do not as a rule carry it to such lengths as to 
conceal distinctions that we are proud of. If we were princes, we should not 
want to be mistaken for ordinary commoners; we should wish to be recognized 
as princes, Yet as Christians we are more than princes, how is it that we do not 
proclaim our status? 

When the young are chiefly at pains not to be “different” from the young 
pagans with whom they consort, when the old are chiefly concerned to avoid all 
possible “friction,” how is the poor world to be set on fire? 


Rosalind Murray in Blackfriars (May ’43). 








By a U.S.N. Ensign* 


| am writing to express my hearty 
agreement with your late policy of 
printing articles calculated to acquaint 
your readers with the true religious 
situation in South America. I have re- 
cently returned from a two-year stay 
in Latin America, most of which time 
I spent in Paraguay and Brazil and 
can say that I am quite well acquainted 
with the methods used by the U.S. 
Protestant missioner in those countries, 
methods which are usually an open 
insult to the Church and a violent 
cause of the anti-North American view 
of the average Latin American. 

For a time I was stationed at Natal, 
on the hump of Brazil. After leaving 
the Cathedral one Sunday from Mass 
with several Natalian friends, what 
was my astonishment and chagrin to 
find in the square opposite the Cathe- 
dral’s main doors a hastily erected plat- 
form upon which an American mis- 
sionary of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
sect was loudly exhorting all and sun- 
dry to desert their vain beliefs and 
come to the “arms of the Lord,” while 
several Brazilian assistants passed out 
leaflets. The sad part of it was that the 
usual Brazilian crowd, which will 
gather at the first sign of any unusual 
public activity, was standing about, 
interestedly listening and idly com- 
menting on “Estos Norteamericanos.” 

When I was stationed at Asuncién, 
Paraguay, the American Baptist mis- 
sionary held forth to a group of us for 


Observer in South America 


It is happening there 


a solid hour on the low moral life of 
the Paraguayans, which he attributed 
to the “medieval” teaching of the 
Church. Upon my questioning, it de- 
veloped that the low moral life to 
which he referred was the Paraguayan 
habit of having large families when, 
as he asserted, they should make use 
of the information so willingly given 
out by his group on the limitation of 
the family and the excellent results this 
limitation would have upon the eco- 
nomic life of each family and eventu- 
ally for the state. 

Contrariwise—the fact that I was a 
North American and a Catholic was 
a never-ending source of astonishment 
to most of my Latin-American friends. 
“But the U. S. is a Protestant country!” 
most of them would remark, in great 
astonishment, when they discovered 
the fact. When I informed them of the 
truth that the U.S. is about one-sixth 
Catholic they would be even more 
astonished and, I am afraid, some of 
them did not quite believe me. 

I confess I am infuriated by the at- 
tacks made by Protestantism on the 
Church in our neighbor republics. In 
the U.S. these attacks take the form 
of the “intellectual” type of slander, 
statistics of illegitimacy, and the like. 
In Latin America itself no missionary 
loses a chance to make the most direct 
and scurrilous attacks on the Church, 
ranging from the subtle intricacies of 
perverted historical teaching in their 


*This is a genuine letter, printed without alteration. It needs no comment.—Ed. 
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schools to the type of mudslinging I 
have set forth above. 

I am convinced that the missionaries 
are the greatest single impediment to 
good neighborliness and understand- 
ing between the continents. One’s re- 
ligion is his rule of life and his faith— 
how can one be friendly to a neighbor 
who attacks them? It is not sensible 
in the life of individuals and it is no 
more sensible in the life of nations. 

Your magazine is on the right track 
when it begins to work up a public 
opinion in the U.S. against our gov- 
ernment’s allowing its citizen-mission- 
aries to drag our country down in the 
eyes of Latin Americans. I hope to see 
more of such articles—and I hope you 
will quote cases such as the two I have 
outlined above. 

The issue for July set forth the suc- 
cess the Reader’s Digest has had in 
translation into Spanish and Portu- 
guese in Latin America. While I was 
down there I often thought to myself 
what an immediate success the Catu- 
otic Dicest would have in those coun- 
tries if it could be issued in translation 
as the Reader’s Digest has been issued. 

Not only would it give Latin Amer- 
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icans a much better idea of Catholicism 
in this great country of ours by show- 
ing them how deeply intellectual, rich- 
ly literary and apostolically zealous 
U. S. Catholicism really is, but it would 
give them badly needed Catholic read- 
ing. The Church in Latin America 
nowadays is not richly endowed—in 
many places there is no such thing as 
Catholic reading material beyond the 
missal and prayer book. (Not that 
those are not among the Church’s best 
writings, but contemporary material is 
also needed.) 

Do you need money for such an 
enterprise? I am sure that the Cath- 
olics of our nation would gladly con- 
tribute to the cause of getting a trans- 
lated edition of the CatrHotic Dicest 
onto the stands in Latin America. I 
would be only too willing to start the 
ball rolling myself and there must be 
others* who feel as I do. 

You may publish this letter if you 
like, but since I am in service I would 
like you to withhold my name. 

*Such others will be happy to read the 
News Item below, and we shall be happy to 
have them help financially, if they so desire. 


A gift to this fund would certainly be a fine 
gesture of good neighborliness.—Ed. 
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News Item 


The editors of this magazine have long planned to have South 
American editions, We are glad to announce at last that we shall now 
make a beginning. Father Edward F. Jennings, business manager of 
the Carnoxic Dicest from its beginning, is en route to Rio de Janeiro 


to launch an edition in Portuguese for our neighbors of Brazil. 


War Babies 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


When everybody has a job and is 
making good money, young people 
begin to marry. When times are hard 
there is not much business at the mar- 
riage-license bureau. Young men and 
young women postpone marrying until 
better times. The statistical curve of 
marriages is almost a carbon copy of 
the curve of the business cycle. After 
a year’s interval, the curve of babies 
follows the*curve of marriages which, 
in turn, follows the curve of business. 
So preparation for war, because it 
brings prosperity, results in a sudden 
growth in population. 

In the year the Selective Service Act 
was enacted by Congress, 1940, mar- 
riages increased by 200,000 over the 
number in 1939. The marriage rate 
continued extraordinarily high in 1941, 
The young men going to the wars 
leave behind them offspring to carry 
on the race. The birth rate nine months 
after the passage of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act was 11% higher than in the 
preceding month, although a year 
earlier it rose only 2%. The year 1942, 
when the records are in, will probably 
show nearly 3 million babies born, 
the largest number in the history of 
the U.S. The birth rate in the U.S. 
in 1941 was 14% higher than in 1933. 

This rising tide of births began long 
before the war, back in 1933, Up to 





then, the birth rate had been declining 
since its spectacular rise immediately 
after the last World War. This had led 
many writers to see ahead a stationary 
or decreasing population for the U.S. 
Indeed, we had begun to make adjust- 
ments toward such a population. But 
now for nearly a decade the birth rate 
has been rising. This has been great 
news for the many who believe our 
destiny lies in a large birth rate. They 
see gains for business and envision the 
U.S. as an even greater world power. 

This view of the increasing birth 
rate is based on only an eight-year 
period. It is too short a period for any 
such long-time forecasts. The irregu- 
larly rising birth rate in the middle 
1930’s paralleled the zigzagging im- 
provement of business during those 
years; then came the war activities 
with their great stimulus to births, 
The depression and the beginning of 
war do not necessarily mean a change 
in the downward trend of the birth 
rate that began 75 years ago, but rather 
an upward flutter in the general down- 
ward trend. 

Then, too, it should be remembered 
that the increasing birth rate is, in any 
case, due for a fall. For although war 
brides have babies, war widows do not, 
even when the widowhood is a tem- 
porary separation. With several mil- 


*War, Babies, and the Future, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. July, 1943. 32 pp. 10c. 
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lion men away, the birth rate is bound 
to decline. During our participation 
in the last World War, we had only 
2 million men overseas and then only 
for a short time. It was long enough, 
though, for the birth rate to fall in 
1919 by about 10%. 

If our birth rate drops very much 
because of a long and hard war, we 
shall have first a shortage of pupils 
in the elementary schools; then after- 
ward, fewer in the high schools. Still 
later there will be fewer students in 
college and fewer workers. Thus the 
war, by decreasing the birth rate, 
makes a gap in the nation’s manpower 
and womanpower for about 60 years. 

But some of this deficiency of war- 
time babies will be made up. Although 
some of the boys took war brides be- 
fore they went to the front, many 
others did not. When the fighting is 
over and the soldiers come home, post- 
poned marriages will take place. The 
marriage rate in the U.S. rose sharply 
in 1919 and 1920. So, for one or two 
years after the battles are over, there 
will be a boom in marriages. Follow- 
ing those marriages there will be a 
large crop of babies, The birth rate 
was high the second and third year 
after the Armistice of 1918. 

But these postwar marriages will 
make up only a small part of the de- 
ficiency of births caused by the war 
if we judge from European experi- 
ence after the last World War, for 
instance. In France, right after the first 
World War, the bulge in the birth 
tate for several years meant 200,000 
more infants than would otherwise 


have been born. This contrasts with 
an annual deficiency of nearly 400,000 
during the war. 

The U.S. is a much larger country 
than France, and many more babies 
are born here. In fact, about 2,350,000 
babies were born each year of the mid- 
dle 1930’s in the U. S. If the birth rate 
in our war years is reduced 20%, we 
shall have a shortage of nearly 500,000 
babies each year. 

Another effect of this scarcity of in- 
fants is to increase the proportion of 
aged in the population. What effect 
do a lot of old people have in a com- 
munity? Perhaps they increase the 
collective wisdom, for they have the 
benefit of much experience. Perhaps 
they add a conservative note to the 
political thinking. They also increase 
the burden on the able-bodied workers 
who support the young, old, sick, un- 
employed, and idlers, This increased 
dependence of the aged may be offset 
by the decrease in the number of ba- 
bies and children; but the war also 
reduces the number of young adults. 
In the past, children have been an in- 
surance against the poverty of old age. 
On the farm, children looked after 
their parents in their old age as a mat- 
ter of course, But a low birth rate, as 
a result of the war or otherwise, means 
that many elders will have no children 
or grandchildren to support them. 
Who, then, will support the dependent 
old people? The state, of course; that 
is, either our local or national govern- 
ment. 

The most dramatic influence ef war, 
however, is upon deaths, The first 
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World War raised the deaths for all 
the leading combatants about 25%. 
To say that the 10 million who were 
killed in battle would have been living, 
except for natural deaths, had Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand of Austria 
not been assassinated at Sarajevo on 
July 28, 1914, and that these men 
would have made their contribution 
to life, love, and happiness, is to ap- 
preciate the enormity of war’s destruc- 
tion of human life. But death goes on 
all the time. In the countries engaged 
in the first World War, there was nor- 
mally one death every three seconds in 
peacetime. War increased the deaths to 
one every 2.4 seconds, 

The destruction in war up to the 
middle of 1943 was at about the same 
rate as in the first World War. The 
war loss of life in 1942 was around 
1,750,000. But in peacetime the coun- 
tries at war would have lost about 7 
million by death. War then, in 1942, 
meant a 25% increase in deaths. In 
this calculation China and the U.S. 
were not included. If they had been, 
the increase in the proportion of deaths 
due to war would have been much 
less, 

There can be no question that the 
present war is causing us to lose by 
death a very select group. This killing 
of our best does not, however, cause 
any marked worsening of our racial 
stock. The superb physically are not 
wholly the product of heredity. Nur- 
ture as well as nature builds strong 
men. Furthermore, it is only a change 
in the germ plasm that affects the racial 
stock, But even if modern wars do 
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not seriously hurt the race, they cer- 
tainly remove an excellent part of our 
population. Of the many age groups 
of population from the cradle to the 
grave, war takes for elimination the 
one age and sex group of greatest value 
to civilization. 

Men are not, of course, the only ones 
to lose their lives in war these days. 
The airplane brings destruction to 
women as well, but not in as large 
numbers. The bomber has changed 
war in many ways. It brings war to 
civilians. In the first phase of the pres- 
ent war, the loss of life to noncom- 
batants was about one-third the num- 
ber of deaths in the armed forces. 

War also brings heavy losses to the 
civilian population as a result of dis- 
ease and undernourishment. It is esti- 
mated that Greece has already lost at 
least 10% of its 7 million population. 
Diseases such as tuberculosis and ty- 
phus are known to have increased 
greatly throughout Europe, although 
we have no death-rate statistics. Al- 
though few people have died directly 
from hunger, tens of millions have 
been weakened by lack of adequate 
food and made susceptible to diseases 
of all kinds. The effect of this slow 
starvation will continue to be felt 
months, if not years, after the war 
ends, 

For all their destructiveness, wars 
do not change the rate of growth very 
much during the war years. The in- 
crease of deaths and decline of births 
during a war do make a difference, 
however, in the future size of the pop- 
ulation because they cut down the 
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number of marriages and potential 
parents. If the U.S. were to lose a 
half million men in the present war, 
our population in 1980 would be 
smaller by two or three million, other 
factors remaining the same. But other 
factors may not remain the same, par- 
ticularly the birth rate. 

War does not affect the sex ratio of 
modern states as much as does the 
occupation of hunting among primi- 
tive peoples. Nevertheless, when the 
excess of women over men at the child- 
bearing ages is counted in total num- 
bers, the result is impressive. At the 
end of the first World War there were 
12 million more women than men of 
marriageable age in Europe, not count- 
ing Russia. In England, there were 
only 82 men for every 100 women, and 
fewer in the middle and upper classes. 
In the U. S. the ratio of men to women 
was not changed very much because 
of the small proportion of males killed. 

In time, of course, the sexes are 
brought back into balance. Yet the ef- 
fect of war upon the marriage of 
women is felt not only during the war, 
but long afterward. The family may 
be terribly shattered under two-ton 
bombs that leave hardly a trace of the 
home. But the family as a social in- 
stitution has never been destroyed by 
a war, nor has it experienced a serious 
lasting injury. With peace there is 
restoration, and the family takes up 
its task of building the new genera- 
tions which may make ours a better 
world, 

War reshuffles the population, send- 
ing them from old homes into new, 
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from Mississippi to Detroit, from the 
Atlantic coast to Los Angeles and 
Seattle, and from the farms every- 
where to the industrial centers. The 
reason, of course, is war production. 

For a long time the farms have been 
furnishing population to the towns 
and the towns to the cities. The birth 
rates of cities are not high enough to 
maintain their populations, especially 
since the death rates in cities are high- 
er than in the open country. Even so, 
the birth rate is as high as it is in 
cities because a very large part of their 
population is of child-bearing age. In 
the rural communities there are more 
old people and more little children. 
Yet in the large cities of the U.S. 
100 girls born now will leave behind 
them only about 75 girl babies, if con- 
ditions of marriage, birth, and death 
remain as they are now. On the farms, 
however, 100 women are replaced by 
150 girl babies. Only once in the his- 
tory of the U.S. have the cities lost 
population to the farms. That was in 
the dark days of 1932, when people 
sought refuge, often on abandoned 
farms, until the industrial storm was 
over. 

War stirs up the population and 
starts it moving. The question natural- 
ly arises, now that we are thinking 
about the end of hostilities, whether 
these peoples will stay in their new 
homes or return to their old ones. 
Probably a good deal of war industry 
will be dismantled. Much retooling is 
expected. Automobiles gave way to 
airplanes. But automobiles will come 
back, and plane production is unlikely 
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to continue after the war at a rate of 
5,000 to 10,000 planes a month; the 
rubber factories may remain. It looks 
as though the backward trek of popu- 
lation will not be 100%. 

The situation in other countries is 
somewhat different. The facts are not 
all known. But the fear of bombing 
has led to considerable decentraliza- 
tion of industry. In Europe there has 
been a great exodus of refugees from 
the path of war’s hurricane. People 
moved from northern France to south- 
ern France, from western Russia to- 
ward the Urals, Peace will bring a 
return for many of these. This war 
has seen also another kind of move- 
ment of people, a forced mass migra- 
tion. People have been moved much 
as herds of cattle are by a rancher. 

Population trends in the future will 
affect wars. Even the present war did 
not come about without population 
pressure, Italy claimed that it needed 
Ethiopia and much of Northern Africa 
for its expanding population. From 
German sources we have heard much 
about Lebensraum for the Herrenvolk, 
especially in the Ukraine. If belief in 
population pressure is a factor in bring- 
ing about war, will an easing of that 
pressure bring about a peace-loving 
people? 

The population trends in Europe are 
of special significance in regard to war, 
for Europe has been a battleground 
for centuries. Germany’s population 
before the present war was increasing 
by eight per 1,000, while England’s 
population was increasing by two per 
1,000 and France’s not at all. Italy was 
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growing by nine per 1,000. Outside 
Europe, Japan’s rate was 14 and that 
of the U.S., six. Thus, the aggressor 
nations had the higher rates of popu- 
lation growth. Population pressure, 
however, does not always make for 
war as, for instance, in India; and 
there are outlets for rapidly growing 
countries other than the route of war. 
This may be seen in Russia today, a 
country that needs settlement in the 
East. However, it may well be that 
population pressure has been a factor 
in recent European conflicts. 

With regard to the postwar trends 
in population in Europe, the differ- 
ences between states will not be the 
same as today. Indeed, the increase of 
population in northwestern Europe 
has, for several years, been due to an 
abnormal age distribution in that area, 
an age distribution that will not re- 
main in the future. For these countries 
have an excess of people in the child- 
producing ages, which is extraordi- 
nary. In a country where there is a 
large proportion of middle-aged adults, 
there is a high birth rate and a low 
death rate. England had an increase 
of two per 1,000 in 1939, but if her 
age distribution had not been favor- 
able she would actually have been los- 
ing population at the rate of eight per 
1,000. This favorable age distribution 
is temporary and not likely to exist 
several decades hence. We may, there- 
fore, predict a decreasing population 
in England in the future, unless the 
children’s allowances and the mater- 
nity grants proposed in the Beveridge 
Plan encourage a higher birth rate. 
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Much the same situation exists for all 
the countries of northwestern Europe. 

Italy and Germany will probably be 
with northwestern Europe in having 
a stationary or decreasing population 
in the future. As Italy and Germany 
approach the condition of a declining 
population, will their leaders be as war- 
like as they have been with popula- 
tion expansion and their search for 
new lands as outlets? In the game of 
international politics, large popula- 
tions often represent power. Is the sun 
setting for western Europe as a great 
§ power? There is always the possibility 
that states may successfully combat the 
falling birth rate and achieve a rising 
birth rate. However, no state has yet 
succeeded in doing so, although for 
a few years this appeared to be true 
for nazi Germany. 

In contrast to northwestern Europe, 
southeastern Europe not only has a 
large natural increase but would have 
had even if the age distribution there 
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was not favorable. The figures are a 
decade earlier than those for north- 
eastern Europe, but it looks as though 
this region would have an increasing 
population for a long time to come. 
Indeed, if Russia should continue to 
grow for 50 years at the present rate 
of growth in the Ukraine for a normal 
age distribution, Russia’s population 
would then be around 350 million, 
which would make her a very power- 
ful nation. 

It is probable that the birth rate in 
Russia will follow the course of the 
birth rate in western Europe after a 
lag of several decades, But Russia will 
be engaged for some time in indus- 
trializing, and industrialization in the 
past has brought increasing popula- 
tion. So, for several decades after the 
war, it looks as if the Slavic countries 
of Eastern Europe will have rapid 
growth and large populations, while 
the growth of western Europe will be 
slowing up or going downhill. 


SE 


Reception 


Throughout all Peru, President Manuel Prado is noted for the ease with 
which any Peruvian may see him to register any complaint. This is best shown 
in the story of an Indian delegation from a small village near Cuzco. 

The Indians felt their landlord was taking unfair advantage of them, In the 
town meeting a delegation was instructed to lay their protests before Prado. 
But the town had no money to pay train or bus fare, so the delegation took six 


months walking to Lima. 


When they reached the capital, President Prado made them official state 
guests. They were honored with a formal dinner in the executive mansion, their 
Wrongs were righted and the delegates were sent home in government cars. 


Pan America (June ’42). 





By D. P. MacSHEAHAN 


Condensed from the Cross* 


There are far more words in daily 
use than the ordinary person might 
suspect which embrace or disguise the 
name of some notable, famous or in- 
famous, of bygone days. Many distin- 
guished men, of course, have left or 
are leaving their names to posterity 
without any disguise, as, for instance, 
when one speaks of Grimm’s law, Hal- 
ley’s comet, Monroe Doctrine, Bunsen 
burner, or Einstein theory. Nor are 
we so much concerned here with ob- 
vious allusions, such as a pyrrhic vic- 
tory, a fabian policy, a gilbertian situa- 
tion, or a cicerone. We are getting 
nearer the mark when we pause to 
connect July and August with two an- 
cient emperors, and the card game of 
Nap and the imperial (goatee) with 
two modern emperors. But when a 
person puts on his mackintosh and gets 
into a brougham, he is verily doing 
what Mr. Charles MacIntosh and Lord 
Brougham, respectively, were the first 
to do, just as our grandfathers emu- 
lated others when they wore a ¢rilby 
and carried a gladstone bag while en- 
tering a hansom or a victoria. 

Sir Robert Peel, who renovated po- 
lice forces a century ago, has perhaps 
the unique distinction of having im- 
mortalized both Christian name and 
surname by bequeathing them to every 
bobby and peeler in the land. On the 
other hand, the British Cabal Ministry 
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of 1670 was such a hush-hush affair 
that the five statesmen who constituted 
it (Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, Lauderdale) cautiously left 
merely their initials in one word, cabal. 
It is noteworthy that although the 
infamous Captain Boycott was boycot- 
ted the informal Judge Lynch was not 
lynched. Somewhat similarly, while a 
jeremiad commemorates Jeremiah, the 
author of the Book of Lamentations, 
a philippic, on the other hand, is called 
after the subject of Demosthenes’ origi- 
nal work, Philip of Macedonia. 
When a name becomes merged in 
verbal form, it is more likely, as a rule, 
to conceal its identity. One hardly sus- 
pects, for example, that the means of 
galvanizing iron was the discovery of 
an Italian, Luigi Galvani, or that the 
first one to mesmerize a person was 
the German physician, Mesmer. Not 
everyone who sees a road being ma- 
cadamized thinks of John L. Mac- 
Adam; nor are those perhaps who 
burke the issue even faintly suspicious 
that they are adopting the macabre 
precedent of a murderer, Burke, who 
sought to evade detection by disposing 
of the bodies of his victims. It may 
be that even the censor is innocent of 
anything in the matter of bowdleriz- 
ing, yet in this word is preserved the 
name of Dr. Bowdler, who deemed it 
expedient to expurgate the works of 
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Shakespeare 100 years ago: his under- 
taking was evidently considered rather 
unnecessary, and therefore bowdleriz- 
ing means overstrict expurgation. 

But when one comes across a shad- 
owy noun like silhouette, that seems 
so apt a term for the shadow picture 
it connotes, does any but the student 
of French history suspect that we are 
harking back to M. Silhouette, min- 
ister of finance in 1879, who, while 
thinking out new forms of taxation, 
amused himself by making pictures? 

Or when we speak of so many de- 
grees Fahrenheit, do we reflect that it 
was Gabriel D. Fahrenheit who gave 
the world the mercurial thermometer 
more than 200 years ago? Thought- 
fully he set the freezing point at 32, in- 


stead of the more obvious 0 of the 
centigrade, simply to obviate negative 
measurements, even though “below 
zero” does seem to give us a keener 
sense of cold, 

Truly great men do not need to 
have their names writ large on street 
walls or statues, or writ small in maps 
and dictionaries, or anywhere else. 
Their name and fame will be passed 
on by word of mouth. We find noth- 
ing in the name America to tell us 
who discovered that land: yet Colum- 
bus is a household word. Truly did 
sage old Cato long ago remark, when 
lesser men than he had statues, while 
he had none, “I had rather that men 
should ask why I had no statue than 
that they should ask why I had one.” 


ae 


Flights of Fancy 
A brief but violent silence —Beatrice 
Ravenal. 


Relinquished her girth rights. — 
Lawrence Trent. 


She had a look of agony on his face. 
—Herbert Bechtold. 


A saint is a sinner who keeps trying. 
—Ambrose ]. Burke. 


Thunder fell down a stairway in the 
sky.—Theodore Roscoe. 


Courage is fear that has said its 
prayers.—Dorothy Bernard. 


He that falls in love with himself, 
will have no rivals—Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

I could take the day with a small 
spoon, tasting each moment.—David 
Lamson. 


Sat down in her mind and reasoned 
it out—Quoted by Sister M. Mag- 
dalen. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upen publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given, Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





Fear Versus Faith 


By T. E. MURPHY 
Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post* 


The tie that binds the United Na- 
tions together, in the minds of many 
people, is a temporary one: the simple 
wish to defeat the enemy. But if the 
tie is to endure after the war, when 
the strength of all the Allies will be 
needed in the rebuilding of the world, 
that tie must have the toughness of 
common understanding and common 
purpose. 

It is not enough to say now that we 
are fighting to save democracy or that 
this war is a fight of good against evil. 
The term democracy has no com- 
mon meaning among those who fight 
with us, and the conception of this 
conflict as a fight of good against evil 
is an oversimplification. Deeper than 
evil is fear. Deeper than goodness is 
faith. 

The wellspring of all evil is faith- 
lessness. If you have known the hard- 
ened criminal, the cruel, the hateful, 
and the depraved, you will know that 
more basic than their badness is their 
faithlessness. They have no sense of 
dignity, of individual worth, and have 
no faith in themselves or others. 

The fountain of all goodness is faith, 
in oneself, in one’s personal dignity, 
in the dignity of all living things. 
When you think of St. Francis of 
Assisi, you do not conceive of him as 
merely good. In addition, he had an 
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intuitive sense of the value of all life 
as the work of an omnipotent Being. 
To him, even the wolf could be “broth- 
er.” 

This, then, is the great fundamental 
difference between the countries now 
at war, the two great camps into which 
the human race has been split. The 
split has not come on the basis of 
dogma, race or skin color, One group 
has a fundamental faith in the human 
race, the other believes that people 
cannot be trusted, must be ruled by 
the force of fear. 

Fear is the main motive power of 
the Axis, not only in the control of 
subjugated countries but in their 
homelands as well. And because fear 
is a negative thing, the abnegation 
of creativity, it carries within itself the 
germ of destruction. That is why Ger- 
many must lose, has lost the war. 

Since the last war, the record of 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Eng- 
land and the U. S., nations that honor 
human beings, has been one of honest, 
notable achievement. They earned 
their wealth the way millions of hon- 
est, frugal men have earned their sub- 
stance, through work and faith in the 
future. 

In the meantime, Germany had been 
draining dry the resources piled up 
by its brief republic, ruining its uni- 


*Condensed and reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copyright 
1943, by the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., July 31, 1943. 
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versities, prostituting its scientific 
brains and poisoning the intellectual 
and moral wells from which it bade 
its young to drink, 

But these things were obscured by 
the vast armaments piled up by Ger- 
many, demonstrating an ostensible 
strength that made the democracies 
look weak and decadent by contrast. 
We did not realize our strength, nor 
do we yet. 

This country was founded on faith. 
Men came to the wilderness of Amer- 
ica more than 300 years ago to found 
this country because they had faith, 
and to our shores have since streamed 
millions of human beings who found 
fulfillment of their dream, a world 
in which the human being was a 
creature of dignity and worth. And 
yet somewhere along the tortuous road 
traveled by this generation, the vision 
has dimmed, the flame has flickered, 
People in a country such as ours do 
not fight savagely, die willingly, sac- 
rifice graciously merely for words or 


phrases or shibboleths, or even for the 
hatred of an abstraction. This country 
has been builded on affirmation, not 
negation. We fight better for some- 
thing than against something. 

What that something is, curiously 
enough, can be seen with startling 
clarity by those who have received least 
from America. The wonder is that 
those of our country who have been 
batted from pillar to post by discrimi- 
nation, injustice and prejudice have 
stuck by their country as well as they 
have. Logically, as Hitler predicted, 
we should have broken up into a dozen 
warring groups. 

We did not, and, we shall not, be- 
cause Hitler, in surveying the internal 
tensions of this country, overlooked the 
important fact that those who founded 
this country set a goal. It has not been 
reached, but it is starkly clear for those 
who will see. Millions of those who are 
farthest from it have faith to pursue it. 
This faith sustains them now, and will 
help win the war for all of us. 


ae 


Down to Earth 


The things now used by man in his madness for bulk and speed are all 
exhaustible things. One day (thank heaven?) they will be no more. Therefore 
consider the lilies of the field—how they grow. Iron and copper and zinc and 
coal and oil do not grow—they only grow less. 

But alder and elm and ash and oak and cabbage and lettuce and potatoes 
and roses and the lilies of the field—they grow. They seem blessed by God with 


some share of His infinity and eternity. 


From Old Principles and the New Order by Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed, 1942). 








His Houses Along Broadway 


By MARY C. STENGELE 


Condensed from the Patron* 


He who told us of the many man- 
sions in His Father’s house has Him- 
self many such in our country’s largest 
city. And no two of them are alike. 

One such house, on 31st St., is neigh- 
bor to the city’s department-store cen- 
ter. The linoleum in the aisles gets 
hard usage from the many who come, 
pray, and go again. And if the stations 
of the cross, large and old, could be 
worn away by being looked at, they 
would be there no longer. For His 
visitors here have a propensity for fol- 
lowing Him uninterruptedly from 
Pilate’s court to Calvary. It is because 
of this appreciation of His pain that 
they crowd this big house of His down 
to the very last pew at noon Mass; not 
just during Lent, mind you, but all 
through the year, even when New 
York City is treating us to its unique 
version of tropical heat. Apparently, 
too, they like to read about Him. For 
the pamphlet racks are seldom without 
browsers, and the little compartments 
are emptied with encouraging fre- 
quency. Most of His visitors have an 
air of quiet possessiveness about them 
as they make for their favorite spot 
to talk with Him. No casual guests are 
these, but old friends, at home in His 
house. 

Some six blocks farther north, on 
37th St., He keeps open house for a 
“different” group. It is a noisy, hus- 
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tling neighborhood. From the outside 
come the shouts of truck drivers as 
they back up against the curb; men 
on the walk in front of His door talk 
business, do business, condole each 
other on lack of business. Incuriously 
they stare at the hundreds who push 
their way up and down the steps of 
His house. 

They who come to see Him here 
are always in a hurry. In the morning 
they manage to sprint up the steps and 
kneel for a short time while Mass is 
being said, before punching the time § | 
clock in a near-by garment workshop. § | 
With high noon come delegations of 
salesgirls, sewing-machine operators, 
messenger boys, truck drivers who sub- 
tract a few minutes from their lunch 
hour to stay with Him a little. Because 
they have so much to say to Him and 
so little time to say it in, they resort 
to vigil lights to stand proxy for them, 
making this the church of the vigil 
lights. Hundreds of them glow, flicker, 
and burn themselves out, The early 
afternoon hours bring few visitors, 
Yet this house of His is crowded with 
the dilemmas, doubts, wants, despair, 
thanks, and love of those who must be 
elsewhere, but who deposit their hearts 
with Him by way of a small votive 
lamp. 

Now and then weary shoppers with 
crackling packages take time out to 





*St. Joseph’s House, 16th St. and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. May-June, 1943. 
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rest tired feet, and tired hearts perhaps, 
sitting and looking upon His crucified 
image above the altar, spotlighted from 
the gallery. But it is around five o’clock 
that things begin to happen. Then His 
people start coming back to Him. 
Their day’s work done, they say good 
night; but they are in a hurry to make 
the subway or the 5:30 to the suburbs. 

Not far from the city’s second noisi- 
est point, at 42nd St., is still another 
of His mansions. For neighbors, He 
has half a score of movie houses, Gar- 
ish and noisy are these neighbors. 
Among His callers He counts an occa- 
sional hard-boiled reporter from one 
of the two big city dailies close by who, 
“fed up” with things, brings his cyni- 
cism to the only One who understands 
how and why reporters get that way. 
The hoot of boat whistles from the 
Hudson comes in through the win- 
dows, and on summer mornings the 
doors open every few minutes to let 
in one-day vacationists bulging with 
lunch boxes, who bump their way into 
a pew to ask for “a nice day, please, 
Lord.” Stenographers, clerks, and typ- 
ists are His noon guests, and on Mon- 
days His house is three times filled 
with shopkeepers, drug clerks, wait- 
resses, messenger boys, lawyers, edi- 
tors, elevator operators, the employed 
and the unemployed, every last one 
of whom has come to ask His mother 
to ask Him for something very special. 
Betweentimes, the drowsy quiet is 
broken by the arrival of a housewife. 
Shopping bag on arm, she scolds Him 
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a little for not doing something about 
getting a full-time job for her Harry. 
“Doesn’t He know how hard it is to 
make ends meet, what with five 
mouths to feed?” Her loud-whispered 
plaint ended, she feels the better able 
to go forth and bargain over the price 
of spinach. Old men seek out the shel- 
ter of a pillar to pray a bit and doze 
a bit. 

It has somewhat the air of a private 
chapel, this mansion. The tenants of 
the cold-water flats darkened by the 
elevated overhead run away from the 
unloveliness of their homes and come 
here for a half hour. They feel it be- 
longs to them. The amusement-hun- 
gry, who in some moment’s excursion 
away from the Great White Way have 
chanced upon this dwelling of His, 
come back to it when the noise of 
Broadway gets too loud, and the lights 
too blinding. 

These are but three of His Broadway 
houses, There are others equally rich 
in local color. New Yorkers and those 
who would know New York would 
do well to spend time in the peculiar 
atmosphere of each of His houses 
along the city’s best-loved street. They 
will come to delight in what they find, 
like connoisseurs who relish the bou- 
quet of some precious old vintage. It 
is fascinating for those intrigued by 
the enigma of human personality; 
even more fascinating for those who 
would discover the multiple charm of 
Him who keeps open house along the 
Great White Way. 












By P. J. GANNON, SJ. 


The Sign of Bernadette 


Light for the unwilling blind 


Condensed from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record* 


The Song of Bernadette is something 
more than a literary event; it is itself, 
in a certain sense, a sign, that is, a 
providential happening charged with 
hidden significance and meant to con- 
vey a message to men. The “lovely 
Lady” of Massabielle was a sign given 
to a very incredulous generation, 
which had surrendered to a crude ma- 
terialism or a vague pantheism, and 
regarded the very mention of the su- 
pernatural as an affront. She was 
greeted, at first, with a storm of pro- 
test, which gradually died down and 
yielded place to an attitude of silent 
disdain. 

But the lovely Lady remained, not 
only in the rapt memory of a village 
girl, but in the fact of a spring of water 
which issued from hitherto dry earth, 
under the scraping of a child’s fingers, 
and is running after almost a century, 
giving 27,000 gallons of water daily. 
Also in thousands of cures for which 
no medical explanation has ever been 
forthcoming, Lourdes challenges our 
generation as it challenged an earlier 
one, when Napoleon III wielded the 
scepter of Napoleon I and sat upon 
the vacated throne of the Bourbons. It 
has survived the downfall of the Third 
Republic and bears mute testimony 
still, amid the ruins brought about by 
the fact that the French in the 19th 
century, like the Jews in the first, did 


not know the hour of their visitation. 

Franz Werfel’s work makes that 
testimony vocal and has the supreme 
advantage of carrying it to millions 
who have never given a thought to 
the visions, the grotto or the cures; 
who if ever, by any chance, heard of 
the story at all, dismissed it as a fairy 
tale or, worse still, as a fraudulent de- 
vice of priestcraft for exploiting the 
most pathetic thing in life, the reluc- 
tance of doomed humanity to resign 
itself to its doom. They cannot read 
his pages without receiving a shock 
which will trouble their complacency 
and bring them up against a sharp 
dilemma, Either the writer is lying 
from start to finish, or they will have 
to reconsider their attitude on many 
grave questions. 

The whole strange set of circum- 
stances which led a hunted Jewish 
man of letters to find refuge in Lour- 
des, and make a vow to tell its tale, is 
only one more proof of something at 
work which the skeptic views with a 
peculiar mixture of anger and dismay. 
For this reason I speak of the Sign 
of Bernadette, instead of the Song, 
because the book is inseparable from 
the subject, and she is linked up with 
the visions, spring, cures, shrine, pil- 
grimages; and finally all unite into a 
web of wonder which criticism cannot 
unravel and incredulity cannot dispel. 


*41-42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland. July, 1943. 
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This is no Grecian fable of fountains 
flowing wine, 

Of maids with snaky tresses and sailors 
turned to swine, 

Here is history, dramatized, but his- 
tory all the same, with which the most 
rabid adversary of the supernatural has 
to square accounts somehow. He will 
not find it easy. 

Many have attempted it, and all 
who have done so have failed. An 
earlier Jewish writer, Emile Zola, was 
one of these. In his Lourdes he sought 
to interpret Lourdes according to the 
principles of “realism.” But in doing 
so he had to kill off in his novel a 
girl whose cure he had studied lynx- 
eyed on the spot, and who not only 
lived long after the sudden recovery 
which gave her a new lease of life, 
but also survived the book in which she 
is made to die of a relapse on the return 
journey. When Dr. Boissarie, the head 
of the Bureau des Constatations, taxed 
M. Zola with this travesty of the facts, 
the paladin of truth and justice where 
Colonel Dreyfus was concerned (or so 
we were told) grew angry and said, 
“I can do what I like with the charac- 
ters in my novels!”* 

This is an instance of the “literary 
conscience,” that new criterion of right 
and wrong, of which all we are per- 
mitted to know is that it differs con- 
siderably from the normal human con- 
science, which regards as binding a 
very old and weighty precept: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 

For all that, the opponents of the 
miraculous manifest an inner uneasi- 
*See Catuoric Dicest, Aug., 1943, p. 28. 
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ness in every word they utter; still 
more in their irritation and bad man- 
ners; as also in their pitiful logic. For 
example, they beg the question in the 
epithets they use, or make the arbitrary 
assumption that a miracle to be a mir- 
acle must be somehow the work of 
natural law; whereas the very contrary 
is true: to be a miracle some clear 
visible effect must so evidently trans- 
cend the powers of any natural forces, 
present and active when the effect is 
produced, that the mind is constrained 
to postulate the intervention of the 
First Cause. Hence when Professor 
Rashdall, writing of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, says: “This resurrection is the 
violation of the best-ascertained laws 
of physics, chemistry and physiology. 
Were the testimony 50 times stronger 
than it is, any hypothesis were more 
possible than that,” he shows either an 
inability or an unwillingness to see 
that it is because the resurrection is so 
utterly inconceivable as a natural effect 
of any secondary agency that it is such 
a triumphant proof of divine interven- 
tion, if and when it happens, And that 
is, no doubt, the very reason why our 
Saviour chose it as the proof of proofs 
for all He had said and done. More- 
over, it has been, ever since that first 
Easter morning, the very bastion of 
the Christian faith, without which, so 
to speak, the arch of our apologetics 
would lose its keystone. What Rashdall 
has got to demonstrate, in good logic, 
is that even to Omnipotence this 
achievement is impossible. And how 
in the name of reason itself is he going 
to set about it? 
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And, then, what about Lourdes? The 
dullest girl in the village, but most in- 
capable of deceit, suddenly sees some- 
thing which transfigures her, making 
plainness beautiful in the presence of 
crowds who at the sight of her fall 
on their knees, many for the first time. 
Coming out of her trance, she says she 
has seen a lovely lady, describes her 
in minute detail. Eighteen times she 
has this experience (with growing 
crowds looking on, including police 
agents ordered to stop it if they can). 
With unwavering earnestness she as- 
serts that “the lady” is surpassingly 
beautiful, can smile or look sad, speak, 
give commands and messages. Under 
the eyes of the assembled countryside 
(and the police) she is seen scraping, 
and lo! from the ground a spring 
gushes forth which still, 85 years later, 
flows plenteously. It was not there be- 
fore; that is as certain as that the Eiffel 
Tower was not in Paris then. It is 
there now. Within a few days a mori- 
bund child (it seemed actually dead; 
was certified as absolutely incurable) 
was plunged into it by a distracted 
mother and cured immediately. Seven- 
ty years later that same child assisted 
at the canonization of the girl who, 
as far as human agency can be discov- 
ered, started the whole affair. Berna- 
dette said she was only obeying the 
orders of “the lady” who gave her 
name as “the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” meaningless to Bernadette, but 
linking up with a dogma defined by 
Pius IX four years earlier (to the 
amusement and amid the derision of 


the great world). The Lady sent a 
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message to “the priests” that she 
wished a church built and processions 
inaugurated. The canon laughed the 
request to scorn, and demanded as a 
sign that the rosebush in the grotto 
should bloom in midwinter. It did not 
bloom and the canon was confirmed 
in his caution. But the folk around 
stand in less awe of superiors in 
Church or state and have diseases eat- 
ing them away. They crowd to the 
grotto, bathe or drink, and are cured 
on an average somewhat higher than 
the average of prize winners in the 
Irish sweepstakes. The rest are, how- 
ever, not shaken in their faith, but 
are uniformly strengthened in it and 
granted fortitude to bear what had 
been intolerable. 

When the 50th anniversary of the 
visions was celebrated, in 1908, already 
about 5 million visitors had been at- 
tracted one way or another to the 
scene. Nearly 4,000 cures were listed 
in the books of the Bureau of Inquiry, 
a very carefully worked scrutiny de- 
partment, presided over by eminent 
doctors, who seek and record fullest 
medical details. Not all cures are re- 
ported, because many take place on 
the return journey, or the excited folk 
start home without presenting them- 
selves at the bureau, which has devised 
so many precautions against fraud or 
deception. From the first vision to the 
present hour every card has been laid 
on the table and the whole world is 
free to see whether there has been any 
three-card trick or hocus-pocus. Not 
once has any been detected. Since 1908 
the concourse of pilgrims and visitors 
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has increased, until the railway officials 
give 1 million as the average number 
of tickets collected yearly at Lourdes, 
where there was neither railway nor 
station in 1858. The cures continue in 
much the same proportion as before, 
and some of the most striking have 
taken place in the interval between the 
two great wars, during which the 
Anglican theological commission sat. 
Yet of all this not a whisper penetrates 
their closed doors, or so we must sup- 
pose. Only Scripture affords a fitting 
comment: “If they do this in the green 
wood what will they do in the dry?” 
What accommodatory and well-bred 
deference they will show to modern 
“thought forms” (whatever that may 
mean) molded by a long series of dis- 
credited, irrational “rationalists,” from 
Reimarus to Adolph Harnack, when 
it is a question of an analogous chapter 
of events in distant Galilee and far-off 
days? What matter that those events 
are testified to as adequately as Cae- 
sar’s conquest of Gaul or his death in 
the Senate house (more adequately, in 
better authenticated sources)! “Mod- 
ern thought forms” are sounder cri- 
teria than any historical evidence or 
any old writings, inspired or unin- 
spired, even when “modern thought 
forms,” rejecting a hell hereafter, have 
led to a hell on earth! 

But this is “bitterness” and, there- 
fore, more heretical than the most 
devastating opinions—than even those 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, d’Hol- 
bach, Marx and all the rest down to 
H. G. Wells, Arthur Keith, Bertrand 
Russell, G. B. Shaw, the B. B. C. Brain 
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Trust. After all, how can one tell these 
supermen that the world is not the 
contrivance of a ghoul for the torture 
of all creatures, evolving out of blind 
matter, through unknown and utterly 
silent aeons of time. That would be 
intolerance, the only sin left of all that 
men once called sin! 

As the Roman poet well says: “It is 
hard not to fall into satire.” It is harder 
to look out upon a waste of angry 
waters, where a world is sinking into 
the trough of cosmic despair and not 
feel a little “bitter” with the intel- 
lectuals, lay and clerical, who have 
sown the tempest and now reap the 
storm, but still refuse to practice that 
very wholesome thing, repentance, 
which the lovely Lady with the pitiful 
eyes whispered to innocent Berna- 
dette, too guileless, on the testimony 
of all, to need hairshirt or chain cinc- 
ture for herself. Christianity preached 
penitence even before Christ, through 
the Precursor’s lips. It preaches it still, 
and most of all for that intellectual 
pride which begat all the heresies of 
2,000 years and multiplies them. Let 
“the churches” cooperate in this prior 
evangel and we may get somewhere 
with other things. We might even 
stem the red hemorrhage pouring from 
the side of man as once from the side 
of the Son of Man. Only, in the name 
of humanity, let us get busy quickly, 
or we may be too late. All the na- 
tions may have trop peu d’enfants, 
even for the altars of Moloch, and too 
many aging mad folk for the warders 
and wardresses to go round. The 
“Sign” of Bernadette may be the very 
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last warning before the patience of 
God is exhausted with us all. The 
strange providence which has led to 
the writing of Franz Werfel’s book 
and its forthcoming presentation on 
the screen seem intended to set it in 
a new light for our harassed epoch, 
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and even to force it upon the attention 
of precisely those circles where the very 
notion of the miraculous or the super- 
natural was anathema. They have done 
little to deserve so great a grace. Let 
us hope they will at least endeavor to 
profit by it. 


Confession on the Run 


Condensed from the New York Sun* 


Father William Richard O'Neill of 
Manhattan, Cathedral College, Dun- 
woodie and St. Augustine’s, Ossining 
—Big Joe, the Marines call him—has 
improvised altars of ammunition boxes 
and the tailboards of trucks in the 
steaming jungles of Guadalcanal, but 
the Padre’s favorite was the hood of a 
jeep. One day Father O’Neill heard a 
confession while the penitent was pull- 
ing a heavy machine-gun cart across a 
ridge on the front lines. 

When the path was too steep the 
Padre lent a hand on the cart and went 
right on listening to the confession. 
Often he heard confessions while sit- 
ting behind the wheel of a jeep with 
the Leatherneck sitting beside him. 

Once he set up an altar in a fox- 
hole. On the evening of a push he 
would be up at the front saying Mass, 
hearing confessions and giving Holy 
Communion, When the task was fin- 
ished he was happy. “Everything has 


*280 Broadway, New York City 15. July 7, 1943. 


been squared away between my boys 
and God,” he said. 

The story of Father O’Neill was 
told by Staff Sgt. Samuel Shaffer, a 
Marine Corps combat correspondent, 
returned from Guadalcanal and the 
Solomon Islands. 

“This understanding son of the 
Church has been through most of the 
tense and bloody battles of the Marine 
Corps campaign in the Solomons,” 
said Sergeant Shaffer while in Wash- 
ington. 

Father O’Neill, six feet, three inches, 
who holds a chaplain lieutenancy in 
the Navy, was born in Manhattan 31 
years ago. “I chose the Navy instead 
of the Army,” he once said on Guadal- 
canal, “because I thought I would like 
life aboard ship. Instead, I was trans- 
ferred to the Marine Corps and a 
muddy foxhole.” 

He quickly won the undying esteem 
of Catholic, Jew, and Protestant alike. 
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They called him affectionately, Big 
Joe, and there wasn’t a man in the 
regiment who wouldn’t lay down his 
life for him, He talked their own lan- 
guage of Manhattan and points west 
which all men understand. 

Whether in a foxhole or in his tiny 
chapel behind the lines, here was a 
man the Marines knew, whose love 
for his fellow men was so strong that 
he ignored bullets and the fevers of 
the tropics to hear confessions on the 
front lines within shelling distance of 
the Japs. On those occasions, the Pa- 
dre’s ample bulk was a tempting tar- 
get for Jap snipers. 

Father O’Neill’s tent was set up near 
the regimental sick bay where he could 
be close by when the wounded were 
brought in. The fatally wounded re- 
ceived Extreme Unction, no matter 
what the difficulties. Others always 
could count on the Padre to be there 
to put a lighted cigarette between their 
lips and hearten them with a story and 
words of good cheer, according to Ser- 
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geant Shaffer and his buddies. When 
the dead were brought in, the Padre 
sadly claimed his own to bury accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church. Always 
the most difficult job was the letter he 
must write to the bereaved parents. 

Once the Padre’s temper slipped. 
He was writing a sermon and next 
door some Leathernecks were talking, 
with heated language and a flow of ex- 
pletive. Finally, Father O’Neill storm- 
ed into the next tent and let the boys 
have it. He ended his peroration with, 
“Now knock off before I run you into 
the Metanikau.” 

A bunch of the boys were falling 
in love with the girls in the town near 
the camp, and despite official discour- 
agement were asking for permission to 
marry them. The Padre posted on the 
bulletin board a picture of the most 
beautiful movie actress he could find. 

At the bottom, he appended a note, 
brief but te the point: “Unless the girl 
you want to marry is as good-looking 
as this, don’t see me!” 


as 
Bad Taste 


The man who uses prayer and the sacraments as an excuse to refrain from 











work and action, that is, in wartimes to refrain from fighting, goes against the 
order of God Himself and against the most ancient commandment, and he 
breaks it by three monstrous breaks; for in doing so he turns prayer and sacrament 
against the law of work, against the commandment of work. Prayer and sacra- 
ment were not given us, I think, to encourage, to prepare us to disobedience. 
Whereas it is permissible, beautiful and deep to ask by prayer, to ask in prayer 
for the coronation of fortune and that fate of battles which does not reside in the 
event, it is stupid and disobedient to wish the good Lord to work in our place 
and to have the nerve to ask this of Him. To ask for victory and not to feel like 
fighting, I consider that ill-bred. 

From Basic Verities: Prose and Poetry by Charles Péguy (Pantheon, 1943). 





Campaigning on Religious Lines 


By GUSTAVUS MYERS 
Condensed from a book* 


Imperial Wizard Evans in Febru- 
ary, 1928, issued a revolutionary edict; 
henceforth the wearing of mask or 
visor as part of regalia was “unlaw- 
ful.” By waving of a wand the Knights 
of the Great Forest was magically cre- 
ated, and every Klansman was auto- 
matically made a member. A seeming 
relinquishment of political ambitions 
on the part of the Klan, the gesture 
was not taken seriously. The Klan no 
longer commanded great direct politi- 
cal power. Enrollment in 1928 was less 
than 150,000 but it still had potency 
in influencing elections, It could mold 
voters by propaganda. In this process 
it had achieved the active aid of pub- 
lications and organizations pouring 
forth attacks on Catholics and Jews, 
but chiefly Catholics. 

Sanctioned by the Klan, the Kourier 
Magazine of Atlanta devoted the bulk 
of its columns to lashing the Catholic 
Church, not omitting thrusts at the 
“Hebrew menace.” The New Menace 
boasted the leading anti-Catholic pa- 
per; its circulation was consequential. 
The Fellowship Forum, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., also a weekly, ran the claim, 
“More than a million readers.” Its 
prized contributors included Franklin 
Ford, on the radio a throaty bigot, and 
H. E. Woolever, editor of the National 
Methodist Press. The Razl-Splitter at 


*History of Bigotry in the United States. 
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Can it happen again? 


Milan, IIl., extolled itself as “the great- 
est anti-papal monthly published on 
the American continent,” which the 
“Roman Catholic Church fears more 
than any other anti-papal publishing 
house.” The North Carolina Yellow- 
Jacket specialized in exhuming the old 
scare of a general slaughter of Protes- 
tant heretics once Rome fastened its 
clutch upon America. 

The Protestant, a monthly periodi- 
cal in Washington, D. C., deserves ex- 
plicit mention. High were its claims of 
a “patriotic” mission in seeking to pre- 
serve America from subjugation by 
Jesuits, Knights of Columbus and other 
Catholic bodies. The Protestant co- 
operated with the American Protestant 
Alliance. The comprehensive title im- 
plied a formidable union of Protestant 
members; as a matter of fact, although 
some Protestant clerics and laymen 
might approve, it in no sense repre- 
sented Protestantism as a whole; it ap- 
pears to have revolved around its gen- 
eral secretary, William L. Anderson, 
of no enviable record. It was agitating 
for an amendment to the Constitution 
to bar from citizenship anyone ac- 
knowledging allegiance to the Pope. 
Such a position the Alliance—or rather 
Anderson—styled “militant, uncom- 
promising patriotism.” The Protestant 
gave itself the special character of ap- 
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pealing to “thinkers.” It asserted that 
its contents were read in thousands of 
libraries. 

The influence of anti-Catholic pub- 
lications was extensive. But that was 
only part of the propagandizing. Books 
and tracts had a more permanent na- 
ture, and the publications in question 
made every effort to sell them. “Bar- 
gain” prices accompanied sensational 
advertising, and quantities of such 
productions reached great numbers of 
persons. 

More than a year before the Demo- 
cratic convention, an open letter from 
Charles C. Marshall had put questions 
to Alfred E. Smith appertaining to his 
candidacy. Smith did not shield him- 
self under the provision forbidding re- 
ligious tests as qualification for office. 
As a Catholic, he replied at length. He 
recognized no power in the Catholic 
Church to interfere with the operations 
of the Constitution or enforcement of 
the law. He believed in absolute free- 
dom of conscience, in equality of all 
churches and beliefs “as a matter of 
right and not of favor.” He believed 
in absolute separation of Church and 
state, in enforcement of the provisions 
prohibiting Congress from enacting 
any law concerning establishment of 
religion or preventing its free exercise. 
No church, he further set forth, had 
any power to contravene the country’s 
laws; its latitude was confined to estab- 
lishing the status of its own communi- 
cants. He believed in support of the 
public school as one of the foundations 
of American liberty, and in the right 
of every parent to choose a public or 
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religious school. He believed in the 
common brotherhood of man, and he 
fervently prayed “that never again in 
this land will any public servant be 
challenged because of the faith in 
which he has tried to walk humbly 
with his God.” 

Smith stated his position so clearly 
that the editor of the magazine pub- 
lishing the discussion was moved to 
comment. “Not in this campaign will 
whispering and innuendoes, shrug- 
gings and hunchings, usurp the place 
of reason and argument.” Little did 
this optimistic editor imagine the ter- 
rific force of mad bigotry. At that very 
time anti-Catholic papers were stoop- 
ing to every conceivable absurd charge 
against Smith, and the abnormal big- 
otry reached the fantastic height of 
stridently advocating the nomination 
for President, of all persons, Heflin! 
Among the first proponents was “the 
thinker’s organ,” the Protestant. The 
New Menace had conspicuously fea- 
tured and effusively endorsed all of 
Heflin’s speeches, apotheosized him 
as “the logical candidate.” 

The Ku Klux Klan (that name 
stuck) was not the only organization 
powerless to prevent Smith’s nomina- 
tion. The Anti-Saloon League, equally 
fanatic in bringing about laws prohib- 
iting liquor, was intensely antagonistic 
to Smith, who favored repeal, The ir- 
rational and meddlesome opposition 
made by these bodies caused a reaction 
among the fair-minded in Smith’s fa- 
vor. Noting that Methodist and Bap- 
tist delegates joined others of differing 
tenets, some leading Southern editors 
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hailed the selection as a victory over 
bigotry. The Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser predicted: “The vaunted oppo- 
sition to Smith in the South will soon 
fade away.” But they underestimated. 
Individual Baptist and Methodist dele- 
gates in the convention were no cri- 
terion of their sects. Individual pastors 
formally urged Smith’s defeat, for ex- 
ample, Rev. I. M. Haldeman, of the 
First Baptist Church, New York City. 
“The ambition of Romanists,” he ser- 
monized, “is to make America Cath- 
olic.” The great issue was not prohibi- 
tion but whether a Protestant or a 
Catholic should rule the country. He 
veered from the main point to voice the 
complaint, “Catholic churches are 
packed to the door, while Protestants 
are out driving or playing golf.” He 
denounced Romanism and extolled 
Protestantism as “the bulwark, defense 
and barrier against religious intoler- 
ance.” Instance after instance of simi- 
lar sermons occurred in various Prot- 
estant churches. Some ministers were 
criticized for dragging the church into 
politics and inciting bigotry. 

In the church-dominated South cler- 
ical opposition to Smith was consoli- 
dated as an organized crusade. Meth- 
odist bodies in some northern sections 
opposed him for his attitude toward 
prohibition, but in the South, Baptist 
and Methodist churches and even some 
Presbyterian groups demanded his de- 
feat because of his Catholic faith. A 
mutual aim was keeping a Catholic 
from becoming President, to prevent 
the “Pope from governing America.” 
These organizations, having tried to 
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prevent the nomination of Smith, now 
leagued to encompass his defeat. Quit- 
ting the Methodist church, a Demo- 
cratic leader at Charlotte, N. Car. 
declared it had degenerated into “a 
political machine,” and he named sev- 
eral bishops as having proclaimed, in 
its name, their stand on certain candi- 
dates. Widespread use of pulpits for 
political ends was so notorious that the 
Baltimore Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, South, took 
remedial steps to allay criticism, Pul- 
pits, it decreed, were not to be used 
for political purposes. But this was 
no impediment to private activity by 
ministers. 

Regular newspapers of the time re- 
port bigotry in action, but for knowl- 
edge of its full scope and methods a 
scrutiny of anti-Catholic publications 
is necessary. The generality of news- 
papers editorially deplored bigotry. | 
This was distorted by anti-Catholic 
publications into a subservience to the 
Catholic Church. The Fellowship For- 
um made the constant assertion: “The 
subsidized daily press is afraid to print 
the truth—but here is one newspaper 
that has no apologies to make to a 
soul on earth for its patriotic Protestant 
policies.” It reminded its readers: “The 
political campaign now on to deter- 
mine who shall be at the helm of the 
government of the U.S. during the 
next four years is in large part a reli- 
gious struggle. On the one hand is 
the Roman Catholic Church, seeking 
political power, while on the other are 
being arrayed the Protestant churches 
and all those citizens who believe in 
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complete separation of Church and 
state.” It told how the membership of 
the Presbyterian church had been 
called upon “to work, pray and vote 
for the election of Herbert Hoover.” 

None had ever witnessed the depths 
of viciousness disgracing this cam- 
paign. Massed bigotry piled vilification 
upon Smith, and used every means to 
besmirch and make him personally 
and religiously as well as politically 
the scoff of the country. Speaking in 
the name of Protestantism, the rabid 
anti-Catholic publications would have 
sacrificed anyone who did not treat 
it with respect, but no mention was 
made of Catholicism without jeering 
at its rituals, enlarging on its ascribed 
design of conquest, and branding it a 
begetter of criminality. No one had 
presumed to distort a President’s sim- 
ple act of worship into proof of sub- 
servience to ministers. A number of 
Presidents had appointed Catholics to 
high posts, including Chief Justices of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. But because 
Smith was a devout Catholic, the 
alarmist cry was systematically made 
that “Romanizing of the courts of the 
nation was the gravest danger” in his 
election. 

There was a frenzied effort to de- 
grade Smith as a besotted tool of the 
“rum forces.” Extremist Protestant or- 
ganizations eulogized the Prohibition 
Amendment as a great Protestant re- 
form. Under this “reform” illicit stills 
and fermenters came into operation, 
prohibition investigators made great 
numbers of arrests for transporting and 
selling liquor, organized gangs of boot- 


leggers and racketeers plied a lucrative 
business, a great crime wave was in- 
duced, and the list of killings of inves- 
tigators and civilians was a long one. 
The cost of attempted enforcement 
was very heavy. Large sections of the 
public had become weary and disgust- 
ed at the failure of both Constitutional 
Amendment and statutes. Many signs 
prefigured repeal. [Ignoring widespread 
violations and general impotence of 
law, prohibition proponents assumed 
the situation to be ideal. Treating pro- 
hibition as a sacrosanct and immutable 
condition in 1928, they used every ruse 
malicious scurrility could devise to 
combine Smith’s Catholicism with res- 
toration of traffic in liquor. 

A typical cartoon in the Fellowship 
Forum was headed, “Will Dry Protes- 
tants of the South Put Their Worst 
Foe in the White House?” It depicted 
Smith as a rufhian driving a beer-laden 
truck on which was the placard: 
“Make America 100% Catholic, Drunk 
and Illiterate.” Running after the truck 
was a priest shouting to Smith: “Mr. 
President, allow me to suggest that I 
will receive your confession and ad- 
vise you.” Side by side was a warning 
to readers that “satellites of the papal 
minds steering the Smith campaign” 
were spreading the idea that, as Presi- 
dent, Smith would be powerless to 
weaken the Amendment or nullify the 
prohibition law. It said: “Intimidated 
and controlled newspapers and dis- 
pensers of papal goose grease to un- 
wary Protestants are playing up this 
deceptive propaganda under direction 
of the Jesuitical steering committee of 
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the candidate of the Roman Catholic 
Church party. The plan is to lull to 
sleep as many Protestant and dry votes 
as possible between now and Nov. 6.” 
In general the belief was fixed that 
the South would stick to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Two months before elec- 
tion the Fellowship Forum contained 
an article predicting that the Smith 
ticket would not carry the “Solid 
South.” It put forward its own precog- 
nition: “Watch These States Rebuke 
Romanism.” It named nine Southern 
states: “These old rock-ribbed Anglo- 
Saxon aristocratic States of our country 
have always stood for the highest ideals 
of Americanism. They never have and 
never will stultify their conscience by 
voting for any man or group of men 
who represent a foreign potentate. 
This historic and glorious old South- 
land will never swallow the Pope of 
Rome. November 6, 1928, will witness 
a rebuke to the papacy that will be 
remembered through the ages. Keep 
your eyes on the South.” 
Stigmatizing of Smith as a “Tam- 
many candidate” was not confined to 
anti-Catholic publications; Republican 
newspapers thus discredited him. But 
in the South the connotation was most 
vigorously applied. Frequent disclo- 
sures revealed Tammany’s periodic 
corruption had been more than match- 
ed by the continuous corruption of 
Republican machines, and at its worst 
Tammany had encountered an indig- 
nant public opposition able to oust it 
from power. In the South, however, 
one political machine, continuously en- 
trenched, tolerated no opposition what- 
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ever, and, festering in its immunity, 
presented a spectacle of sheer decadence, 
And the only charge against Smith 
was that he was a Tammany product, 
This reflected credit upon him, for 
previous to becoming Governor he had 
proved zealous for public interest. As 
Governor he was exceptionally capable 
and progressive and not least in his 
understanding of social needs and in 
effecting measures for the welfare of 
the many. While the elements in the 
South reviling him boasted of what 
they called their “aristocratic States,” 
Smith took pride in his lowly begin- 
nings and the effects of that environ- 
ment steadied his affection for the 
common people and his realization of 
their needs. 

The New Menace followed the Fel- 
lowship Forum. It linked “Liquor, Al 
Smith, Tammany and political Ro- 
manism.” Calling upon all Protestant 
ministers to resist these, it character- 
ized those who refused as (1) “the 
pin-headed white-livered crowd; (2) 
the jealous or foolish . . . (3) the pos- 
ing popularity-seeking who will betray 
their cause for a few pats on the back 
from a crowd that is looking for a 
chance to knife them.” The New Men- 
ace called upon all Protestants to 
“clinch for years, perhaps for a whole 
generation to come, some things that 
will make America safe for patriotism, 
Protestantism and prohibition.” The 
American Protestant Alliance, it an- 
nounced, was carrying on a radio cam- 
paign for its proposed Constitutional 
amendment; this had the support of 
the New Menace, the Fellowship For- 
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um and other publications and church 
leaders “but mass meetings backed by 
the Protestant pastors are needed in 
every community.” At this very same 
time General Secretary Anderson of 
the American Protestant Alliance de- 
scribed Smith as “the darling of Tam- 
many ... brazen, blatant, blaring,” 
and contrasting this with the “digni- 
fied, intelligent position” of the Re- 
publican candidate, 

The run of attacks in all of the other 
anti-Catholic publications was on the 
same low level. J. Pierpont Morgan 
was a well-known, conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but a Rail-Splitter appeal to voters 
transformed him into “the richest 
Catholic banker in the world who re- 
cently loaned the Pope $1,500,000,” 
and linked Smith as Morgan’s friend. 
“This country,” it urged, “is not ready 
for a president who was educated in 
the barrooms of Greenwich Village, 
graduated from the sidewalks of New 
York, and who knelt and kissed the 
hand of a scarlet cardinal fresh from 
the Vatican, . . . Smith will get the 
united wet and papal vote ... in large 
measure the Jew and Negro vote. ... 
He will get the vote of the vice trust, 
the gamblers, the red-light and dope- 
ring vote. .. . He will get the vote of 
the Jew-Jesuit movie gang who want 
sex films and Sunday shows to coin 
millions through the corruption of 
youth. Smith is right now the most 
powerful political menace in America. 
Nothing but a heroic campaign will 
keep him out of the White House and 
save America.” 





Perhaps the most decisive tactics 
were circulation of anti-Catholic pam- 
phlets, leaflets, handbills and cartoons, 
10,000,000 of which, it was currently 
stated, were distributed weekly during 
the campaign. The Ku Klux Klan 
handed out large numbers, The variety 
of matter passed out was enormous, 
ranging from “amazing exposés of 
Papal Court infamies,” convents and 
other Catholic institutions to personal 
abuse of Smith, and in the production 
individual pastors vied with anti-Cath- 
olic publication offices. A leaflet widely 
distributed presented “30 Reasons 
Why Protestants Should Be Sure to 
Vote for Alcohol Smith” if they want- 
ed: “To contribute a boy to fill a 
drunkard’s grave; to furnish a daugh- 
ter to add to the Red Light District 
by the gin-fizz route,” and more of 
the same. Despite much of a legitimate 
order to be said and room for honest 
criticism, not one leaflet covered such 
issues. 

Results of an investigation of pre- 
election conditions in Alabama by 
Grover C. Hall were published in the 
New York Times, “The primary ob- 
jection to Mr. Smith is his Catholicism. 
His wet views come second, his Tam- 
many afhliation third. But it is hard 
to tell where one leaves off and the 
other starts in.” Klan politicians and 
preachers in Methodist and Baptist 
pulpits are the chief purveyors of evil 
reports about Smith. Most of them are 
Democrats, some are Republicans.” In 
some sections, Hall went on, the peo- 
ple were told that in the event of 
Smith’s election the Pope would move 
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Cardinals to America, dictate to the 
President, and the Cardinals would be 
quartered in the White House. None 
of the listeners apparently had any idea 
of the White House dimensions. Peo- 
ple were told that Smith’s election 
would alter the marriage system to 
legalize weddings by priests only, and 
American schools would be forthwith 
“Romanized.” 

Two most persistent stump speakers 
were Senator Heflin and Dr. Bob 
Jones. Widely known Methodist evan- 
gelist in the South and owner of Bob 
Jones College, a Fundamentalist insti- 
tution at Lynn Haven, Florida, Jones 
drew large audiences. He inflamed his 
hearers by telling them that in the 
Catholic view all children of non-Cath- 
olics were illegitimate, and he accom- 
panied this assertion by other vehe- 
ment imputations. To exhibit how 
much more he was appalled by election 
of a Catholic as President than he was 
by liquor, he, a fiery prohibitionist, 
would repeatedly exclaim: “I’d rather 
see a saloon on every corner than a 
Catholic in the White House.” Or he 
would vary this by saying he would 
rather see “a nigger President.” Igno- 
rant voters did not need more than 
one basic charge; Catholics were “idol 
worshippers” and “did not believe in 
Christ.” Throughout much of the 
South, among many of the educated 
as well as illiterate, there was profound 
ignorance of Catholicism, and the prej- 
udice was strongly fixed that it was 
founded on idolatry. 

The tactics were supplemented by 
widespread use of a forgery which 
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could not, as a seeming genuine docu- 
ment, fail to present Catholicism as a 
ghastly thing. Hall related how “the 
horrendous ‘oath’ of the Knights of 
Columbus is very popular with a cer- 
tain class of anti-Smith agitators, espe- 
cially with country preachers who are 
Klansmen, many of whom have dis- 
tributed copies of this ‘oath’ from their 
pulpits.” In the North and elsewhere 
vast quantities of this forgery were cir- 
culated. 

This alleged Fourth Degree “oath” 
had been investigated and exposed in 
1913 by a special Congressional com- 
mittee. It purported to represent the 
Knights of Columbus as disowning 
allegiance to any Protestant or liberal 
ruler, vowing eternal enmity to Protes- 
tants or Masons, and engaging to carry 
on a relentless war, secretly or openly, 
against all heretics, Protestants and 
Masons, sparing neither age, sex or 
condition in extirpating them by the 
most horrible of methods. A cursory 
glance at its blood-thirsty terms was 
enough to stamp it as the crudely ab- 
surd contrivance of a disordered mind. 
Upon the findings of a group of high- 
degree Free Masons a Congressional 
committee, headed by a thirty-third 
degree Mason, branded it for all time 
as both “fake and libellous” and to be 
shunned as “spurious.” The Knights of 
Columbus took pains to publish the 
real oath binding all members to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States and to perform conscientiously 
all duties as citizens. 

But unscrupulous foes sought to 
give it full authority by citing it from 
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the Congressional Record without the 
condemnatory report. The spurious 
“oath” in the form of a handbill was 
conveniently passed from hand to 
hand. Millions of copies were distrib- 
uted throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the South. A radio station was 
also utilized to broadcast the bogus 
“oath,” despite the Knights of Colum- 
bus’ standing reward of $25,000 to any- 
one who could prove the “oath” to be 
a part of its ritual or obligation. 

The election showed a large break 
in the heretofore “Solid South.” The 
popular vote in Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia 
gave majorities for Hoover. Smith held 
the lead in Alabama only by the slim- 
mest majority. Hoover received 444 to 
Smith’s 87 electoral votes. Republican 
newspapers widely attributed it to 
prevalent prosperity and indisposition 
of voters to risk its impairment. Gen- 
erally the religious issue was either not 
mentioned or but passingly. 

If the Ku Klux Klan head had any 
hope that the election would serve to 
revitalize and restore membership, he 
was disappointed. The decline of 
membership was progressive—to 82,- 
602 in 1929 and to 34,694 in 1930. 
The Klan successively reached lower 
levels, but it was not moribund, From 
time to time its activities came to 
public notice, In 1937 and later years 
its attacks were mainly against alleged 
Communists; some persons tarred and 
feathered a labor-union organizer, 
causing his death, but the Klan denied 
participation. Nevertheless six men in 
Georgia identified as belonging to the 
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Klan had been convicted of flogging. 
At a Klan open rally in July, 1941— 
the first of its kind in Charleston, 
S. Car., in twenty years—the Grand 
Dragon of the State, attempting to 
speak to an audience of 3,000 was 
booed and hissed, and tomatoes and 
ancient eggs were hurled at him. In 
Florida the Klan’s robed members still 
parade, and in front of the lodge hall 
on meeting nights a burning cross is 
displayed. 

Hiram W. Evans ceased to be Im- 
perial Wizard. In his later years, Evans 
had proclaimed the sundering of the 
Klan from political activities; he had 
repudiated its anti-Catholic campaign, 
and renounced its anti-Semitism, and 
the need of seeking white supremacy. 
He declared that he stood for the Klan 
acting within the law. Be that as it 
may, he was implicated in other activi- 
ties which brought him unpleasantly 
in trouble with the law. 

As a dealer in emulsified asphalt he 
had sold large quantities to the State of 
Georgia. That State brought suit 
against Evans and others, resulting in 
recovery of punitive damages while 
Federal proceedings also penalized the 
ex-Wizard. Criminal prosecution in 
Georgia State court followed. 

Meanwhile the Dies committee, in- 
vestigating un-American activities, an- 
nounced a probe of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Shortly thereafter in Feb., 1942, the 
Klan engaged in the Detroit conspir- 
acy to prevent 65 Negro families from 
occupying the Sojourner Truth Homes 
erected by the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission with Federal funds. More than 
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150 pickets patrolled the site, the cus- 
tomary Klan fiery cross was burned 
and at dawn some 1,200 whites armed 
with clubs, knives and guns had gath- 
ered. Negroes’ furnishings were de- 
stroyed. Negroes were stoned; there 
were many injuries. The police could 


not even begin to disperse the mob. 

On March 11, 1942, by a large ma- 
jority, Dies was allowed the sum he 
had applied for, but up to the time of 
this writing, there has been no investi- 
gation of the Klan by the Dies com- 
mittee. 


ae 


Humility and Pride 


Humility, claimed my mother, was 
the outstanding virtue. Who are we, 
she would ask, that we can afford to 
indulge in hurt feelings? Must we not 
remember that it was due to her humil- 
ity that the blessed Virgin was chosen 
to be the Mother of God. 

At this same period in my life I had 
a companion in school who used to 
say, “All created beings are meant to 
form a vast mosaic. The mosaic is 
meant to be a design of great beauty. 
This mosaic of human beings is cre- 
ated for one purpose, to give honcr 
and glory to God. The pieces in a mo- 
saic are of different shapes, different 
sizes, different colorings. There are the 
saints, who form the large pieces, the 
pieces of exquisite hues and shades, 
But, she added, the mosaic cannot con- 
form to God’s original design if even 
the tiniest piece, a pin point of the 
mosaic is missing from the pattern.” 

All this was poured forth into my 
admiring ear as we paced the sunny 
paths of the convent school grounds, 


I was transfixed with admiration of 
her remarkable application, that unless 
she and I, pin points though we were, 
responded to God’s grace, then His 
mosaic of life would be marred. That 
the greatest saint, the most holy mar- 
tyr, dear as they were in God’s sight, 
even they could not fill our respective 
places. 

The years have rolled on since those 
happy days of convent school life. With 
the years come sorrow, defeats, humili- 
ations, disappointments, Then it is, I 
find, that the sting can be withdrawn 
by musing on my mother’s words, 
“Who am I that this should not hap- 
pen to me?” But, one must not grasp 
humility for one’s excuse for not carry- 
ing on the good fight which one’s daily 
life presents. To complete the corol- 
lary I turn to my young school com- 
panion’s wise conclusions: to perfect 
that pattern I must go forward, must 
fight the good fight; no one ever cre- 
ated, or to be created, can fill in my 
pin point,place in the vast mosaic. 


Teresa S. Fitzpatrick in the Atlantic Monthly and quoted in the Boston Pilot (6 Feb. ’43). 


















He was glad to be thrown out 


My husband is not like Charles 
Boyer. Nor does he remotely approach 
a Tyrone Power. With Victor Mature 
he has absolutely nothing in common. 
Beside Herbert Marshall he is a rank 
novice. For a movie fan such as I was, 
I don’t know why I ever married him. 
He does make love so badly. 

When I took the fatal step with 
Quent, he still had hair on top of his 
head. Now he does all his combing 
with a damp towel, 

My husband hates the movies. He 
hates them with a hate that borders 
on the ridiculous. Whenever he goes 
to a theater with me, it is not because 
he entertains any thought of enjoy- 
ment; he goes simply to please me, and 
because I insist on an escort. After all, 
I can’t go everywhere alone, and I do 
want the world to know I have a hus- 
band. That he invariably falls asleep 
in the theater is, of course, another 
matter. If he once ever stays awake 
through a double feature, it will be 
one for Ripley. 

Invariably, I must pay for his com- 
panionship. I hear about the picture 
continuously; and the ribbing that I’m 
obliged to undergo is sometimes most 
embarrassing. He will get up morn- 
ings for weeks on end, imitate Charles 
Boyer to perfection, and he won't 
leave for work until he has exhausted 
all my patience. 


Movie Love is the Bunk 


By PAULINE PHILLIP 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


“Umm, bay-bee,” he will say, for 
instance, “you are very prittee today. 
I will kiss you . . . so.” And, golly, he 
nearly strangles me! 

Of course, you can imagine how 
pretty I look that early in the day. I 
am nearly 40, and I have children, 
and I don’t have a maid to give me 
relief from dishpan hands, I imagine 
I am, like many other housewives, a 
sad-looking piece that first hour of the 
morning, despite all the romance- 
laden advertisements. 

When my synthetic Charles Boyer 
returns home in the evening, I take 
pains to have him see me at my neat- 
est. But so what? At utter variance 
with what he said that morning, he 
will scan me critically and murmur 
pungently, “It’s a bum hair-do, pal,” 
or something equally as deflating. 

But please don’t misunderstand me. 
I wouldn’t “swap” my Quent for a 
dozen Charles Boyers. I don’t think 
any woman in her right mind would 
want to swap a steady but unglamor- 
ous husband for a flashy lover whom 
she could hardly expect to hold from 
one week to another. Marriage is a 
hard enough task without adding to 
it the hazards of Hollywood. 

During the years of our married life, 
I can’t count the number of Hollywood 
marriages that have gone on the rocks. 
I remember well when Charles Chap- 
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lin married Lita Grey. The newspapers 
and magazines printed pictures of 
them reading books together, to show 
how their interests and tastes coincid- 
ed, Quent called it “horsefeathers,” 
and announced, “I'll bet you the shirt 
off my back they’ll bust up before they 
come near understanding each other.” 
And they did just that. Chaplin has 
since married Paulette Goddard, and 
has been divorced by her, and remar- 
ried again. 

There was the time when Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., married Joan Crawford. 
Remember how the papers played it 
up? My husband made a bet with an 
avid Crawford fan that the marriage 
wouldn’t last five years, and he col- 
lected. When Joan Crawford eventu- 
ally married Franchot Tone and said 
that marriage was for “keeps,” you 
should have heard Quent laugh. But 
the humor has left him, now that Miss 
Crawford has married Philip Terry 
and is advertising that this is the “real” 
thing. 

I could cite many more of such Hol- 
lywood marriages, and I can recall 
them as far back as the days when 
Francis X. Bushman was the greatest 
lover on the screen, And so does my 
husband remember them. His favorite 
movie actor, if he has any, is Wallace 
Beery. But for even him he has little 
use. Beery, who once was married to 
Gloria Swanson, was not so long ago 
divorced by another wife to whom he 
had been united 14 years. Now rumors 
are cropping up that Beery may marry 
Gloria again. Frankly,I can’t figure out 
such things. In the way in which I 
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understand the dignity of the human 
body, the sacredness and permanency 
of the marriage bond, it is not remotely 
possible for anyone, movie enthusiast 
or not, to condone this new morality, 

It is not a guess for me to say that 
it is this new morality wherein lies the 
root of my husband’s hate of the 
movies. His caricaturing of the great 
lovers springs from his loathing of 
their failure to make a go in their off- 
screen lives of what they portray in 
film roles. 

I suppose everyone knows that Ty- 
rone Power, the great screen lover, 
contracted an invalid marriage with 
the French actress, Annabella. When 
this marriage took place, my Quent, 
who has never seen and who could not 
be paid to watch Power in a “flicker,” 
was furious. 

“Hell of a thing for a Catholic to 
do,” he thundered at me. “A thousand 
more will follow his example. Yeah, a 
thousand souls will place their immor- 
tal souls in jeopardy, just because he 
doesn’t care a whoop for Christ or the 
Church. Or maybe that guy doesn’t 
believe in Christ. Few in Hollywood 
want to believe in God, They can’t see 
any fun in being good.” 

Now, goodness is something in 
which my husband sincerely believes. 
I doubt he would ever contemplate 
asceticism, but he tries to be a practical 
Catholic; and it rankles him to the core 
whenever some well-known person 
gives scandal to the faith. He sees them 
as destroyers and their fame is to him 
an ill-fame which he would not dig- 
nify in print. 
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When Helen Morgan embraced the 
faith shortly before she died, my hus- 
band said it was the most dramatic 
thing she could do after the dramatic 
career that had been hers, and that 
God in His mercy must have opened 
His whole heart to be kind to her. 
When John Barrymore died in the 
faith he had deserted, Quent felt cer- 
tain God intended the manner of his 
death to convey a special meaning to 
the worldlings who surrounded him, 

“They think the Church cramps 
their style when they’re bent on going 
places,” he said earnestly, the day Bar- 
rymore was buried, “but it’s the only 
thing worth being in when they’ve but 
one place left to go.” 

Not so long ago we saw a picture 
in which Ginger Rogers, playing the 
role of a murderess, had violent love 
made to her by a leading man who 
was then wooing her in real life. Some 
of the love scenes were particularly 
torrid. My husband, squirming with 
agony in his seat, was fit to be tied 
when a young couple in front ef us 
began to essay in the flesh what we saw 
before us on the screen. 

“Hey, Valentino,” he said aloud, so 
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that almost everyone in the theater 
heard him. “There’s a married couple 
behind you. Don’t be so idiotic.” 

I was never so disconcerted in my 
life. The young object of my husband’s 
remark mumbled something about 
people minding their own business; 
and I was all for leaving the theater 
in a hurry. But not my husband. He 
continued to press his criticism. 

After we were thrown out, I swore 
I would never again go to another 
movie with him. 

“Suits me, pal,” he said, “Best thing 
you've said to me in 13 years. I’m sick 
of that mush they dish up. With all 
the wonderful literature in the world 
pleading to be screened by intelligent 
minds, all they give us is tripe. I’m 
perfectly content to sit at home and 
read. At least I’ll be sure that I'll have 
clean thoughts when I want clean 
thoughts.” 

Well, that’s the kind of man my 
husband is. He makes love very badly. 
But of this I’m certain: he makes love 
henestly, in the sincerest way he knows 
how. And that’s good enough for me. 
When I go to Communion with him, 
it 8 with a good man I go. 


ae 
Whose Name 


All the treaties of Christian Europe from the very beginning were written 
in the spirit of an obligation rooted in morality, for they all began: “In the name 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity.” So they continued in that Name until the 
Treaty of Versailles, which began: “In the name of the High Contracting 
Parties,” 


Fulton J. Sheen in a Catholic Hour Address (i1 April ’43). 












Religion and the Supreme Court 


By GEORGE E. REED 


Condensed from Catholic Action* 


The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the U.S., providing for 
religious freedom, is one of the most 
important and treasured legacies the 
founders have left us. Under its pro- 
tection, religion in the U.S. has sur- 
vived many storms of bigotry. 

In 1940, however, its beneficial effect 
was seriously curtailed by the decision 
in the case of Minersville School Dis- 
trict vs. Gobitis, wherein the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. asserted that the 
state has the right to compel a salute 
to the flag in school despite religious 
conviction of the student that such an 
act is idolatrous, Justice Frankfurter, 
in delivering the majority opinion of 
the court, stated that religious and all 
other freedoms “presuppose the kind 
of ordered society which is summar- 
ized by our flag,” that society, “may, 
in self-protection, utilize the educa- 
tional process for inculcating those al- 
most unconscious feelings which bind 
men together in comprehending loy- 
alty.” 

This qualification of the First 
Amendment has now been judicially 
removed by an encouraging and sig- 
nificant decision rendered on July 14, 
1943, by the Supreme Court in the 
case of West Virginia Board of Edu- 
cation vs. Barnette, in which the court 
reversed the decision in Minersville 
School District vs. Gobitis. 


Liberty in the limelight 


Justice Jackson in the Barnette case 
clearly and emphatically expounds the 
true meaning and importance of the 
First Amendment in the following 
words: 

“If there is any fixed star in our 
constitutional constellation, it is that 
no official, high or petty, can prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in politics, na- 
tionalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion, or force citizens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein. If there 
are any circumstances which permit 
an exception, they do not now occur 
to us. 

“We think the action of the local 
authorities in compelling the flag sa- 
lute and pledge transcends constitu- 
tional limitation on their power and 
invades the sphere of intellect and 
spirit which it is the purpose of the 
First Amendment to our Constitution 
to reserve from all official control.” 

Note how the fundamental personal 
rights of the individual within the 
framework of the Constitution are here 
stressed. Observe the emphasis on the 
principle that the constitutional rights 
of a citizen of the U.S. are looked upon 
as not conditioned upon privileges 
granted by the state and its public ser- 
vants, but rather that such rights are 
natural and inalienable. 

No time could have been more ap- 
propriate for an affirmation of the per- 
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sonal rights of the individual, beset as 
we are with the fallacious philosophy 
of the absolutism of civil authority. 
The chaotic world today reflects the 
failure of governments to respect mi- 
nority rights. In recognition of this 
fact, we promulgated the Atlantic 
Charter and are engaged in war to 
protect minority rights of individual 
nations. It is natural that our courts 
should strive to protect the rights of 
our minorities by fearlessly and intelli- 
gently enforcing the first ten amend- 
ments. 

The Gobitis case, in upholding the 
authority of the state to enforce uni- 
formity as a basis for national security 
regardless of individual religious con- 
victions, acted on the theory that re- 
dress for religious wrongs should be 
by legislative and not judicial remedies, 
for, as Justice Frankfurter said, this 
is a field “where courts possess no 
marked and certainly no controlling 
competence.” Justice Jackson specifi- 
cally repudiated this reasoning when 
he declared that: 

“The very purpose of the Bill of 
Rights was to withdraw certain sub- 
jects from the vicissitudes of political 
controversy, to place them beyond the 
reach of majorities and officials and 
to establish them as legal principles to 
be applied by the courts. One’s right 
to life, liberty, and property, to free 
speech, a free press, freedom of wor- 
ship and assembly, and other funda- 
mental rights may not be submitted to 
vote; they depend on the outcome of 
no elections.” 


The Supreme Court of the U.S. 
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thus solemnly gives body to the Bill of 
Rights and prevents it from becoming 
just another group of intangible and 
unenforceable declarations. Unenforce- 
able for the reason that if minorities 
were required to enforce their rights 
under the first ten amendments by 
legislative process, they would soon 
cease to exist. In the case of the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, the minority here in- 
volved, the possibility of this sect now 
having the flag-salute ordinance and 
statutes modified to suit their religious 
beliefs is certainly remote. A strong 
political minority can usually protect 
themselves from discriminatory legisla- 
tion or have it repealed, but the courts 
are the only and last refuge of indi- 
viduals and small impotent minorities 
whose constitutional rights have been 
violated. 

The tyranny of a majority can be 
just as harmful to the rights and lib- 
erties of an individual as that of a 
dictator. There is no essential differ- 
ence between a dictatorial edict and 
the finality and absolutism of uncon- 
trolled legislation. In both instances, 
the rights of the minorities receive little 
recognition. Judicial review by an im- 
partial tribunal is the only effective 
means of preserving the natural rights 
of the individual and the small minori- 
ties. We cannot over-emphasize Jus- 
tice Jackson’s statement that these 
“fundamental rights may not be sub- 
mitted to vote.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson injected a very 
practical thought when he declared: 
“Those who begin coercive elimina- 
tion of dissent will soon find themselves 
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exterminating dissenters, Compulsory 
unification of opinion achieves only 
the unanimity of the graveyard. 

“Tt seems trite but necessary to say 
that the First Amendment to our Con- 
stitution was designed to avoid these 
ends by avoiding these beginnings. 
There is no mysticism in the American 
concept of the State or of the nature 
or origin of its authority. We set up 
government by consent of the gov- 
erned, and the Bill of Rights denies 
those in power any legal opportunity 
to coerce that consent. Authority here 
is to be controlled by public opinion, 
not public opinion by authority.” 

This principle is the antithesis of 
totalitarianism. It has been lying dor- 
mant too long. It is quite refreshing 
to find it again relied upon by our 
Supreme Court. 

Justice Frankfurter’s dissent restates 
his majority opinion in the Gobitis case. 
But he says some interesting things: 
“What of the claim that, if the right 
to send children to privately main- 
tained schools is partly an exercise of 
religious conviction, to render effective 
this right it should be accompanied by 
equality of treatment by the state in 
supplying free textbooks, free lunch, 
and free transportation to children who 
go to private schools? What of the 
claim that such grants are offensive to 
the cardinal constitutional doctrine of 
separation of church and state? 

“These questions assume increasing 
importance in view of the steady 
growth of parochial schools both in 
number and in population. I am not 
borrowing trouble by adumbrating 
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these issues, nor am I parading hor- 
rible examples of the consequences of 
today’s decision. I am aware that we 
must decide the case before us and not 
some other case. But that does not 
mean that a case is dissociated from the 
past and unrelated to the future. We 
must decide this case with due regard 
for what went before and no less re- 
gard for what may come after.” 

Would the supplying of free text- 
books and of free transportation to 
students in parochial schools be some 
of the “horrible consequences of to- 
day’s legislation”? Shall we conclude 
that Justice Frankfurter considers these 
possible consequences unconstitution- 
al? If so, how shall we interpret the 
oft-repeated statement of the Justice 
that “national unity is the basis of 
national security”? 

Surely, “national unity” is not pro- 
moted by refusing free transportation 
to a child merely because he attends 
a parochial school. Nor can this end be 
furthered by denying to the state the 
right to supply free textbooks to chil- 
dren who go to private schools. Cer- 
tainly this view is not in harmony with 
the well-reasoned decision of the Mis- 
sissippi Court in Chance vs. Textbook 
Purchasing Board, wherein it declared: 

“Freedom of conscience was one of 
the blessings of liberty sought to be 
secured by constitutional separation of 
church and state. These principles are 
historical and fundamental, Yet it is 
quite true that while liberty is to be 
maintained at the price of eternal vigi- 
lance, such vigilance should include 
within its scope the common welfare 
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of those who have the right to view 
educational opportunity as one of the 
‘blessings of liberty.’ ” 

While Justice Frankfurter’s attempt 
to anticipate and adversely decide is- 
sues not before the court is unfortu- 
nate, we must not let this fact obscure 
the true effect of the majority opinion. 

Judicial admission by the Supreme 
Court of error in the Gobitis case man- 
ifests conscientious desire to properly 
interpret the Constitution so that we 
may continue to have a government 
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sidered that the cult of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses is not powerful nor popular. 
Certainly it cannot be said that the 
refusal of the Witnesses to ‘salute the 
flag appealed to the sympathy of the 
court. 

Despite these facts, the court repu- 
diated the doctrine of legislative su- 
premacy and vigorously expounded 
the doctrine of natural rights and lib- 
erties under protection of the Consti- 
tution. We may henceforth look to the 
Supreme Court for the protection of 








of laws and not of men. It is rendered 
more significant when the fact is con- 


se 
Report from Abroad 


The soldier, walking an Oklahoma road, was tired. Behind him he heard 
the sound of a car and he waited. The driver, a Jewish business man of Hugo, 
Oklahoma, slowed down. The soldier looked thin and worn. The driver picked 
him up, found that he had been near death in the Pacific, was on his way home 
for a long, long rest. 

As the miles drifted by in the oven heat, the soldier told of many things. 
Then he spoke of religion. And this, the Jewish merchant told me, is what the 
Protestant boy said: 

“It was pretty bad out there in those hell-holes. Those Japs kept us on edge 
all the time, sniping and killing. My buddies kept going one by one. But there 
is one person I'll never forget as long as I live. It was that Catholic chaplain. 
He’d run out when a man fell, bend over him and drag him back. We never 
saw any other chaplains around where the bullets were hitting. Just that Catholic 
priest standing up real straight or bent over listening at men’s breasts. I don’t 
know what he said to those dying men; all I know is that he didn’t seem te 
realize that he could be cut down like the others. Then I got it in the side. 
When I awoke, he was there. I can’t forget that look in his eyes. His lips were 
moving but I couldn’t hear him. Then they pulled me back out of the swamps. 

“When I was in the hospital and heard guns, I always thought of that 
Catholic priest. I knew he was out there helping my buddies. He did something 
to me inside. When I saw him working hard under fire giving his religion, I 
decided his must be worth getting. And that’s what I’m going to do when I get 


4 ” 
back home in Ada. Joseph J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier (6 Aug. ’43). 


our fundamental rights and liberties 
with confidence. 





Chesterton and Our Lady 


By J. McCARTHY, $.M.M. 


Condensed from the Maria Legionis* 


In that highly intimate and self- 
revealing essay, “Mary and the Con- 
vert,” Chesterton reveals the place our 
Lady occupied in his life. Surprising, 
that a mere boy, brought up in the 
Protestant tradition, a stranger to Cath- 
olic thought and ritual, she should 
have such a large place in the idealism 
of his tender years. “It may be,” he 
writes, “an accident, or a highly un- 
merited favor of heaven, but anyhow 
it is a fact that I had always had a 
curious longing for the remains of this 
particular tradition. Even in a world 
where it was regarded as a legend, I 
was not only haunted by the idea while 
still stuck in the ordinary stage of 
schoolboy skepticism; I was affected 
by it before that, before I had shed the 
ordinary nursery religion in which the 
Mother of God had no fit or adequate 
place. I found not long ago, scrawled 
in very bad handwriting, screeds of 
a very bad imitation of Swinburne, 
which was nevertheless addressed to 
what I should have called a picture 
of the Madonna. And I can still dis- 
tinctly remember reciting the lines of 
the ‘Hymn to Prosperine’ out of pleas- 
ure in their roll and resonance, but 
deliberately directing them away from 
Swinburne’s intention and supposing 
them addressed to the new Christian 
Queen of Life rather than to the fallen 


pagan queen of death: 
But I turn to her still; having seen 
She shall surely abide in the end; 

Goddess and maiden and queen, 

Be near me now and befriend. 

“And I had obscurely from that 
time onwards the very vague but slow- 
ly clarifying idea of defending all that 
Constantine had set up, just as Swin- 
burne’s pagan had defended all that 
he had thrown down.” 

How faithful he was to his resolu- 
tion can be gathered from a glance at 
his works; for Chesterton even before 
he entered the Church, was fighting 
the battles of Mary. The ancient ser- 
pent, whether he took the shape of 
puritanism, modernism or neo-pagan- 
ism, received no quarter. What he says 
of a work of J. B. Morton seems a 
very apposite summing up of his own 
writings “a huge thunderous wind of 
elemental and essential laughter.” Such 
indeed they were, for our laughing 
philosopher removed the cobwebs from 
the eyes of many taken in by writers 
of “solemn bosh and exquisite silli- 
ness.” Yet there was never any of the 
discourtesy characteristic of some writ- 
ers. Chesterton was uncompromising, 
yet careful not to give unnecessary of- 
fence. His writings are redolent with 
her spirit; her wisdom, simplicity and 
gay serenity breathe forth from every 
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page. The spirit of Bethlehem and 
Cana seemed to dominate. All that 
these two events stood for—the sanc- 
tity of marriage, holy poverty, social 
justice, childlike simplicity, the spirit 
of conviviality and joy—all these he 
defended against finance, puritanism 
and modern neo-paganism. 

Like Charles Peguy and Henry Adams, 
Chesterton sees in the Immaculate 
Mother of God the clue to the dark 
mysteries which beset the minds of 
men, the keystone of that arch of hu- 
man brotherhood with which they 
longed to bridge divisions between 
their fellow-men. In that ingenious 
poem “Crooked,” he sees our Lady 
against the great background of crea- 
tion. At first it seems to him that her 
image is not in harmony with the rest: 


The little picture of the Mother of God 
Hangs crooked upon the wall; 
Blue and bright gold like a butterfly 
pinned askew, 
Only it does not fall 
As stooping ever and falling never, an 
eagle 
Hangs winged over all. 


But then he realizes that Mary is 
not out of harmony. Rather is it the 
rest of the world, which has deviated 
through original sin. After portraying 
original sin in Chestertonian style, he 
concludes with awe-inspiring lines: 


And knowing the whole world stiff with 
the crack of doom, 
I pick up my pen and correct and make 
notes and write small, 
And go on with the task of the day, 
Seeing unseeing 
What hangs over all, 
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The awful eyes of Our Lady, who bangs 
so straight 

Upon the crooked wall. 

In his great work, the Everlasung 
Man, containing the synthesis of his 
philosophy of history, Mary is not ab- 
sent. In this vision of man’s part in 
a divinely ordered universe, Chester- 
ton recognized the spiritual majesty 
of Mary in whom all the aspirations 
of humanity had coalesced in a splen- 
dor that merited the greatest union a 
human could aspire to, that of the 
divine maternity. If the universe is an 
inspiration to truth—an aspiration 
which becomes conscious in man, and 
in which man himself is carried along 
on a wave of desire to the heights 
where truth dwells—how is this aspira- 
tion to be satisfied? Chesterton, hav- 
ing demonstrated how both philoso- 
phers and poets had failed to satisfy this 
yearning, goes on to show that it is 
satisfied by Christ alone. Only the reve- 
lation of Christ and the light of glory 
to come can set men’s hearts at rest. 
When the good tidings were first an- 
nounced, Chesterton saw the shepherds 
and wise men as symbolizing man’s 
aching search for truth. The shepherds, 
fed on mythology and concerned only 
with persons, had found their Shep- 
herd, and the wise men had found 
Wisdom. But where did they find their 
heart’s desire? They found Him in the 
arms of His mother, Mary. 

The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart, 

His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 

But here the world’s desire). 


Here Chesterton crosses swords with 
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those who are scandalized at the im- 
portance attached to the cult of the 
Virgin: “If the world wanted a non- 
controversial aspect of Christianity, it 
would probably select Christmas. Yet 
it is bound up with what is supposed 
to be controversial (I could never at 
any stage of my opinions imagine 
why )—the respect paid to the blessed 
Virgin. When I was a boy, a more 
Puritan generation objected to a statue 
upon a parish church representing the 
Virgin and the Child. After much con- 
troversy, they compromised by taking 
away the Child. One would think this 
was even more corrupted with mari- 
olatry, unless the mother was counted 
less dangerous when deprived of a sort 
of weapon. But the practical difficulty 
is also a parable. You cannot chip away 
the statue of a mother from all round 
that of a new-born child at all. Simi- 
larly you cannot suspend the idea of 
a new-born baby in the void or think 
of him without thinking of his mother; 
you cannot visit the child without vis- 
iting the mother; you cannot in com- 
mon human life approach the child 
except through the mother. If we are 
to think of Christ in this aspect at all, 
the other idea follows on as it follows 
in history. We must either leave Christ, 
or we must admit, as we admit it in 
an old picture, that those holy heads 
are too near together for the halves not 
to mingle and to cross.” Jesus and 
Mary are inseparable; the Mother and 
the Child are the center to which all 
creation tends, 
The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee 
His hair was like a crown. 
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And all the flowers looked up at Him 
And all the stars looked down. 


Although “Lepanto,” probably the 
finest poem of action in English, cele- 
brates the spirit of chivalry as repre- 
sented in Don John of Austria, it is 
indirectly in honor of the Mother of 
God, the inspirer of medieval chivalry, 
to whose intercession the Pope attrib- 
uted the victory. In the few lines in 
which Chesterton laments the dissen- 
sions of Christendom, there occurs a 
beautiful line on our Lady that will 
not be easily forgotten: 


The North is full of tangled things and 
texts and aching eyes 

And dead is all the innocence of anger 
and surprise 

And Christian killeth Christian in a nar- 
row dusty room. 

And Christian dreadeth Christ that hath 
a newer face of doom. 

And Christian hateth Mary that God 
hissed in Galilee. 

But Don John of Austria is riding to 
the sea. 


By unbiased study of these dissen- 
sions and the consequent breaking up 
of Christendom, Chesterton came to 
realize the unique position of the 
Church; that in her alone was true 
unity. “Here—and in no movement 
and in no future—is found that crys- 
tallization of commonsense and true 
tradition and rational reforms for 
which the modern man mistakenly 
looked to the whole trend of the mod- 
ern age.” When Chesterton seeks for 
a concrete image of the Catholic 
Church and what it stands for, “an 
image single, colored and clear in out- 
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be distinguished from what is Chris- 
tian or what claims to be Christian,” 
he finds it in the Mother of God. “Now 
I can scarcely remember a time when 
the image of our Lady did not stand 
up in mind quite definitely at the 
mention of the thought of all these 
things. I was quite distant from these 
things, and then doubtful about these 
things; and then disputing with the 
world for them and with myself 
against them; for that is the condition 
before conversion. But whether the fig- 
ure was distant, or whether it was dark 
and mysterious, or was a scandal to my 
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line by which what is Catholic is to 
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contemporaries, or was a challenge to 
myself—I never doubted that the fig- 
ure was the figure of the Faith; that 
she embodied as a complete human 
being, still only human, all that this 
Thing had to say to humanity. The 
instant I remembered the Catholic 
Church I remembered her; when I 
tried to forget the Catholic Church 
I tried to forget her; when I finally 
saw what was nobler than my fate, 
the freest and hardest of all my acts 
of freedom, it was in front of a gilded 
and very gaudy little image of her in 
the port of Brindisi, that I promised 
the thing I would do.” 


pa 
Hollywood Looks at a New Star 


It has to be followed 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 


Condensed from the Harlem Friendship House News* 


In its comparatively short life Holly- 
wood has sought after many strange 
gods. It has made gods of young men 
and women. It has deified fame, beauty, 
strength, success, and fortune. It has 
sought through the world for talented 
souls to grace its celluloid altars. It has 
sought to conquer the world, and it 
has given the world to its favorites. 

Its religion has been purely a wor- 
ship of materialism. It has held most 
sacred, and most blessed, those who 
have made the most material progress. 
Its greatest stars have been its richest 


*34 W. 135th St., New York City. July-August, 1943. 


stars. Its richest stars have been its 
brightest stars, its most beloved stars. 

Now the devotees of riches have 
found themselves deserted by their 
god. The more money they make, the 
more they must give up. The more 
money they have, the harder their lot. 
Mevie stars accustomed to making 
$5,000 a week from the studios—and 
as much more, in some instances, from 
the radio—find themselves worse off 
than people making $40 or $50 a week. 
They can’t get servants to keep their 
mansions comfortable and clean. They 
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must be their own servants. Some are 
even doing their own washing. They 
cannot get men to work in their gar- 
dens; in consequence stars, directors, 
writers, and producers must watch 
their beautiful flower beds become 
choked and over-run by weeds, or they 
must dig the earth themselves, burning 
their fair skins in the torrid sunshine, 
breaking their backs with unaccus- 
tomed toil, and giving their muscles 
worse torture than is inflicted on the 
most amateurish of ditch diggers. 

The war has convinced Hollywood 
that the gods of gold are false gods, 
that they offer no real security to the 
faithful, no real rewards to the devout. 

The war has set Hollywood to think- 
ing. And it is thinking of God. Like 
the magi of old, it has seen a bright 
star in the evening skies, a star new 
and tantalizing, a star that fills the 
beholder with a great wonder, a star 
hanging not over a palace but above 
a stable. 

It may not follow that star to the 
stable. It may never journey to Beth- 
lehem and kneel in adoration at the 
manger where the Child lies waiting. 
And yet.... 

Recently I went to Hollywood to 
write the story of the Sullivans, five 
Irish-American sailors who went down 
on the U.S.S. Juneau after a battle in 
the Solomons. I was asked to write a 
“Catholic story” about these five Cath- 
olic boys, which, eventually would be 
made into a “Catholic” picture. The 
mere fact that I came not as an ordi- 
nary writer, but as “Catholic” writer, 
interested Hollywood immensely. I 


had been in the film colony only a few 
hours before I was beset by people who 
wanted to know something of the 
Catholic faith. 

Men would come into the office 
where I wrote, and would stay for 
hours, asking questions about God, 
about the Virgin Mary, about the saints 
and the reasons for their popularity 
with Catholics. 

Men whose names are great in Hol- 
lywood were among those who came 
seeking information about God. Oddly 
enough, most of them were humble in 
their attitude—not that I was, in any 
way, a theologian or a scholar, or a 
compendium of information on my 
religion. The mere fact that I was a 
Catholic who could tell them some- 
thing about Catholicism was enough 
to bring them. 

It wasn’t only the men who were 
interested, 

One night we sat for hours in Ro- 
manoff’s: a major in the army, a beau- 
tiful movie star who still calls herself 
a Catholic, a famous director, his wife, 
and I, We talked about nothing but 
God, and the need of people for His 
protection, His love, His guidance. 

Some of my interrogators were men 
who thought clearly about business, 
about stories, about other people, about 
life in general—and who wanted to 
think clearly about Catholicism. 

I don’t mean to imply that Holly- 
wood is turning, as a whole, to the 
worship of the true God; nor that any 
majority of its citizens is becoming re- 
ligious-minded. 

But there is a hunger for God. 
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r Farnum, Mabel. The Seven Golden Cities. Milwaukee: Bruce. 225 pp. $2.75. 


, Four hundred years ago, Fray Marcos de Niza set out from Mexico to 
$ seek fabulous Cibola in the Southwest. 


|- Gill, Eric. Last Essays. Forest Hills, N. Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 90 pp. $1.50. 


Gill was known as well for his ideas on industrial reform as for his 
sculpture and type cutting. These essays are on work, property and the 


leisure state. 
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y Maritain, Jacques. The Rights of Man and Natural Law. New York: Scribner. 
a 119 pp. $1.50. 

y 
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Essay in political philosophy: the rights of the human person and his 
relationship with society. Why totalitarianism would be wrong even though 
a majority favored it. 

® 


Principles for Peace; Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII to Pius XII. 
j Washington, D. C., National Catholic Welfare Conference; Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 894 pp. $7.50. 


Source material for the Catholic attitude on a just world order. Com- 
)- piled at the request of the American bishops. 


Thomas 4 Kempis. The Imitation of Christ; Whitford- Klein Version. Pocket 
Edition. New York: Harper. 261 pp. $1.50. 


An edition in reduced size of the most successful “‘find’’ in spiritual 


literature in recent years. 
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n Sturzo, Luigi. The True Life; Sociology of the Supernatural. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 312 pp. 


it A realistic study of society which takes into account the action of grace, 
as well as the natural factors which alone are considered in conventional 
sociologies. 

® 


Bg White, John W. Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. Milwaukee: Bruce. 209 pp. $2.50. 


Ly Documented, dispassionate account of what Protestant proselytizing 
has done to our friendship with the South Americans, by a Protestant who 
has personally investigated. Startling conclusion: South Americans regard 
Protestant activity as fifth-column work. In most countries the same law 
excluded both. 














